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The story of “ a children’s meeting, and what came 
of it,” as told by an Illinois writer, has its value not 
only as a record of what has been done in one in- 
stance, but also as an illustration of what may be ac- 
complished in many another community through like 
faith-filled endeavor. 


In order to show yourself to advantage as a critic, you 
need to watch for the good things that others would 
overlook, and hold them up to view, in your comments 
on what you have seen or read, or on one whom you 
have observed. You really disclose yourself, in all 
your criticisms on persons and things. Any noble- 
ness there may be in you will show itself in your quick 
recognition of nobleness anywhere. Any littleness in 
your nature will show itself in your ready fault-finding. 


There is a sense in which “there is no new thing 
under the sun ; a sense in which “each day’s a little 
life, and our life is but a day repeated.” In this sense 
there is no new year, no old year. But, again, there 
is a sense in which 

“In the same brook none ever bathed him twice; 

To the same morn none ever twice awoke ; ” 


asense in which with each new day, or new hour, 
“old things are passed away ; behold, all things are 
\become new.” It is in this sense that a new year and 
le new day bring new hope in Christ Jesus, whois “the 
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same yesterday, and to-day, and forever ;” and in the 
light of whose favor there is evernewness of spirit and 
newness of life. 


If we were more anxious to get at the practical side 
of great theological questions, we should be less 
troubled by the difficulties which present themselves 
in those questions viewed theoretically. It has been 
said, for example, that all earnest Christians pray as 
if they were Calvinists, and preach as if they were 
Arminians ; or, again, that they work as if everything 
depended on themselves, but they trust as if every- 
thing depended on God. President Bascom treats 
the question of Fate and Free-will from a practical, 
standpoint, for our readers, on another page. . 


Our readers on both sides of the Atlantic will wel- 
come the valuable paper by the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol, which we lay before them this week. 


Bishop Ellicott is chairman of the New Testament. 


Company of Revisers; his cathedral is the one in 
which Robert Raikes gathered the scholars of his 
early Sunday-schools for worship ; his critical studies 
and writings have included both the Life of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and the Apostolic Epistles, thereby 
peculiarly fitting him to write discriminatingly of 
“the influence of Christ’s teaching on that of his 
apostles.” On every account, therefore, this paper 
will be counted of interest and importance in con- 
junction with the Sunday-school lessons on the his- 
tory of the Apostolic Church. 


It is a noteworthy fact, that quite a number of Sun- 
day-schools which gave gifts to their scholars at their 
Christmas anniversary have shown a smaller attend- 
ance at the regular sessions of the school in the few 
Sundays following that anniversary; while on the 
other hand there has been a larger attendance than 
before at schools where the scholars brought gifts to 
their Saviour on his Birthday. A great deal hinges 
on the method of attracting to a Sunday-school. If 
scholars are taught that they are constant gainers in 
a Sunday-school through the privilege of learning 
about Jesus and of giving gifts to him, they have an 
inducement to be at the school whenever it is pos- 
sible to get there. But if they are trained to think 
that the occasional distribution of good things to them 
is a peculiar attraction of their school, they will com- 
monly try to be on hand—on occasions. 


It is always to the credit of a man to show kindness 
toa child. Ifyou see a man on the street, or in a 
railway car, taking pains to help or gratify a child, it 
gives you at once a better estimate of him. A man 
with a somewhat coarse expression of face, and of un- 
prepossessing appearance generally, was walking along 
a street in the suburbs of Philadelphia. He was 
noticed by two persons approaching him, and his un- 
attractive manner and bearing were commented on as he 
drew near. But just before he reached these passers, 
the man stopped and turned aside to help a poor street 
boy struggling under a heavy load of refuse fire-wood. 
The man lifted the load from the boy’s head, balanced 
it anew, steadied it until the boy was fairly started 
with it, and then spoke a cheery word to the little 
fellow. In that simple, kindly act the man himself 
was transfigured. There was now a winsome look 





about him. He had shown himself another person 
from his outer appearance. Nor was this an over- 
estimate of the meaning of such an action as viewed 
by these chance passers. Four thousand years ago, at 
least, in the funereal ritual of the ancient Egyptians, one 
of the tests of the soul before the final judge was the 
treatment of little children.” The soul that would pass 
unscathed must be able to say it had never refused 
help to a helpless child. And our Lord and Master 
himself, as he set a little child before his disciples as 
their example and their charge, said emphatically: 
“ Whoso shall receive one such little child in my 
name receiveth me. But whoso shall offend one of 
these little ones which believe in me, it were better 
for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, 
and that he were drowned in the depth of the sea.” 
It makes a good deal of difference whether a church 
or an individual is faithful or not in loving ministry 
tochildren. It makes some difference to the children ; 
but not so much as to those who care for or who neg- 
lect them. 





THE SHAPING INFLUENCE OF 
FRIENDSHIP. 


No man ever set his love upon anything without 
being reacted upon by that thing, and becoming, so 
far, a different man from what he was before. There 
is nothing which is more potent in shaping the essen- 
tials of one’s character, and in changing one’s modes 
of thought and action, than affection, although that 
shaping and those changes go on so silently that the 
subject of them may never suspect their progress. 
He who has been trained to the love of the beautiful 
in nature or in art has unconsciously been moulded 
into quite a different spiritual shape from what would 
have been his, had his training led him, to the love of 
the merely rude and robust. And that spiritual dif- 
ference will manifest itself in outward look and word 
and speech. 

If the love of lifeless things has such power in 
shaping us, how much more potent must be that 
higher love of the living, which we call friendship ? 
If we cannot love the beautiful in nature without 
being refined by it; if we cannot love the sublime 
without being elevated by it—how much more effec- 
tive in elevating and refining us must be the friend- 
ship of a noble and beautiful soul? And if we can- 
not set our affections upon any lower thing on which 
falls the shadow of a falsehood without being deterio- 
rated by it, how much more perilous is it to be content 
to love the base and ignoble in human nature ? 

Every new and true friendship makes a man more 
than he was before. There is no possibility of friend- 
ship, without each of the friends exercising a mould- 
ing influence upon the other, and, so to speak, con- 
tributing something to the other’s being. Hebrew 
proverbial philosophy caught that truth long ago, 
and embodied it in the saying which inspiration has 
immortalized : “Iron sharpeneth iron; so a man 
sharpeneth the countenance [the entire presentment] 
of his friend.” And in this mutual sharpening and 


shaping process each party is enriched and neither is 
empoverished ; for the double blessing of giving and 
receiving falls graciously upon both. 

This mutual enriching is to a great extent depend- 
ent upon the will of the two who are benefited by it, 
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but it is not wholly dependent upon that. When 
each freely surrenders himself to the other, each gains 
the more ; but no friend ¢an so wholly seclude him- 
self that he exercises no modifying influence upon one 
who. is bound to him in the bonds of friendship. 
‘There are some men whom to love is itself an educa- 
tion, although they through whom that beneficent 
result comes may be all unconscious of it. Nor can 
one who has been so enriched ever wholly lose that 
which he has gained ; friends may be parted by space, 
by time, or may come to look at each other through 
the mist of a mutual misunderstanding ; but the deep- 
ening of the character which has come through friend- 
ship, the wider knowledge of self and of others, and 
of God, which is the direct result of any unselfish love, 
can never heedlessly be lost or willfully cast away. 


“ There’s that between you which if ye forgat, 
Ye would not be yourselves.” 


Coleridge only declares the truth concerning all 
estranged friends when he says : 


“They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder ; 
A dreary sea now flows between ; — 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 
The marks of that which once hath been.” 


There are peculiar perils as well as peculiar gains 
in connection with this shaping influence of friend- 
ship. A true friend will not willfully injure his other 
self, nor will he withhold from him aught of his which 
would supply the other’s inner need. “ Faithful are 
the wounds of a friend ;” he will not refuse to inflict 
pain where that is essential to the other’s higher good. 
But there is a spurious love, which often calls itself by 
the name of friendship, which is not content with 
cherishing the person, but with blind indiscrimina- 
tion lavishes its affection upon his vices as well as 
upon his virtues. Such love as this is also potent in 
moulding the character of the one who loves; but it 
moulds it into perverse forms ; it perverts, and twists, 
and destroys. Beginning with the worship of the evil 
in the individual, it is apt to end in confounding the 
boundaries between absolute evil and absolute good. 
It does not seek for the good and the true; it seeks 
only for the tender ; it blasts and is blasted with the 
curse of selfishness. 

Where a so-called friendship is founded on such 
love as this, the shaping influence which ought to have 
been exerted on the side of the beautifu) and the true 
in human nature is transferred to the side of the hate- 
ful and the false, and is made evident in deterioration 
of character on the part of all on whom that influ- 
ence falls. “ Ill friendships make ill fruits,” said the 
quick-witied Greeks more than two thousand years 
ago; and the saying is as true now as it wus then. 
And this spurious Jove fails to attain that for which 
it strives most ; founded upon selfishness, it never suc- 
ceeds in shaping the one loved into an unselfish friend- 
ship for the one who loves. Those who love thus 
falsely are apt to have the same experience as the 
eroine of Mrs. Brown‘ng’s “ Confessions : ” 


“T have loved,” she said, . .. 
“TI saw God sitting above me, but I,—I sat among men, 
And I have loved these.”. . . 
* Go,” I cried, “ thou hast chosen the human and left 
the divine, 
Then at least have the human shared with thee their 
wild berry wine? 
Have they loved back thy love, and when strangers 
approached thee with blame, 
Have they covered thy fault with their kisses and loved 
thee the same?” 
But she shrunk and said, 
“ God, over my head, 
Must sweep in the wrath of his judgment seas, 
If he deal with me sinning, but only indeed the same 
And no gentler than these.” 


Compare with this the perpetual benediction which 
rests even in the memory of a worthy friendship. Our 
friend’s educating influence is more than co-extensive 
with his presence or his life; it lasts through years 





of separation ; it lives after his death ; it survives even 
estrangement. Our friends may die; their influence 
over us still lives: 


“ The least touch of their hands in the morning, I keep it 

by day and by night; 

Their least step on the stair, at the door, still throbs 
through me if ever so light; 

Their least gift which they left to my childhood, far 
off, in the long-ago years, 

Is now turned from a toy to a relic, and seen through 
the cfystals of tears.” 


Amidst the wrecks of fortune and the disappoint- 
ments and bitter experiences which years are sure to 
bring, one earthly thing at least may remain ours, and 
that is the silent supporting and upbuilding influence of 
friends, whom, perhaps, we may never see again with 
mortal eye. One such friend is a clear star shining 
on the pathway of life. Of such a one we can say: 


“ Where’er I rest or roam, 
, Or by the city’s crowded streets 
Or by the blown sea foam, 
The thought of thee is home.” 


In a pure friendship with its generous impulses and 
its ennobling influences, we have, perhaps, one of the 
best earthly types of the love of God and Christ. It 
pleased Jehovah to speak with Moses as with a friend, 
it has pleased our blessed Lord to call us his friends, 
weak and unworthy as we are. Moses saw the glory of 
God and loved God, and his face caught the shining of 
the heavenly splendor; and we know that as we love 
Christ, we shall become more and more like him, pro- 
gressing from glory to glory. We shall be shaped and 
moulded by his love for us, and by our love for him, 
until we are like him, and until we see him as he is. 
Until then, we have in our earthly friendships a faint 
type of what that final consummation of love shall be; 
and many a doubter, bewildered in the maze of life, will 
recognize the type and see in it Christ; and will say 
to some Christ-like friend, as others have done before: 


“ Dear friend, because thou art, 
I know He is.” 


Let us thank God for the shaping influence of 
friendship. There is not one of us, however poor or 
however insignificant he may be, who is not a better 
man than he could have been without the benignant 
influences of some mutual affection. Not one of us 
who thinks he has been showering treasures of affec- 
tion upon his friend, but has gained tenfold more 
from friendship than ever he gave. Not one of us 
has ever ‘thought a kindly thought, or done a kindly 
deed for another, without by that very act benefiting 
himself as well as the other. “No man liveth unto 
himself;” every Christian is a link in the chain 
which binds the earth to the throne of God, and 
every single link is held in place by the help of 
every other link. If we have been thinking that the 
claims of friendship upon us are too heavy, it is time 
for us to acknowledge our mistake, and to own with 
humility how much we owe to our friends. Perhaps, 
some day, we may learn that that which is best in us, 
has been shaped within us by the silent ministry of 
some unappreciated friend ; perhaps our greatest 
blessing may yet prove to have been won; humanly 
speaking, through the unobtrusive exhibit of the 
noble in another, and the unconscious moulding of 
ourselves into the likeness of him whom we loved. 

Nor should the duties which the shaping influence 
of friendship puts upon us, be forgotten. Whether 
we intend it or not, those who love us are being modi- 
fied in thought and speech and habit by that love. 
Much of what they will be, depends upon what we are. 
Unfaithfulness on our part to our daily duties, abandon- 
ment of our higher ideals for others which the world 
esteems more practicable, any lowering of our moral 
or spiritual tone, may be reproduced to our sorrow and 
our shame in the lives of those who love us. Friend- 
ship demands that each friend shall make the most 
of himself. We shall not be worthy of being esteemed 
true friends, if, through culpable neglect on our part, 
our friends fail to gain from us that culture which 
friendship with us ought to give. In such a failure, 





we shall be losers as well as they ; for we cannot then 
gain from them that culture which their friendship 
would otherwise have given. 

If we would be true friends, we must be faithful to 
the friendship of our Lord. If we love Christ, that 
love will shape us for good more than could any 
human love. The more we know and love his high 
humility and stainless purity, the more will these vir-, 
tues be moulded within us. So contemplating the 
vision of the Christ, the life of Christ will visibly 
work within our souls, changing us into his likeness. 
And his love for us—who shall separace us from that ? 
“ Shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or fam- 
ine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? . . . Nay, in all 
these things we are more than conquerors through him 
that loved us;” and who, loving us, calls us not ser- 
vants, but friends. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


One of the peculiar duties of the opening of a new 
year is the duty of squaring one’s accounts. It is not 
always an agreeable duty ; nor is it in every case a duty 
easily performed: but it is none the less, in every case, 
a duty. And in squaring one’s accounts, one must not 
leave out his special indebtedness to God. Perhaps it 
is this thought which has prompted severa)] correspon- 
dents to write to us, just about this time, on the subject 
of tithe-giving. One reader from New Jersey writes: 


Two subjects have seemed to me to be receiving more con- 
sideration in the columns of The Sunday School Times, in the 
past year orso,and I have been much interested to see it. 
Théy are Christian Giving and Christian Missions. There 
have been articles treating the various fields of missionary 
work ; and articles on The Tithe. About the latter, I would 
like to learn your views. I have come across numerous argu- 
ments for the adoption of the tithe as a minimum proportion in 
giving. It has seemed to me avery puzzling question. Yet 
the arguments in favor of it have seemed very strong, and I 
have not seen them answered satisfactorily. It seems as if the 
adoption of the tithe principle would work well, practically, 
but it isa difficult doctrine to uphold, theoretically. If you 
would give your views, I think many of your readers would be 
interested. 


Our opinions on this subject have been expressed 
emphatically and often. The Bible seems to be written 
with the idea in the minds of its inspired penmen that 
one-tenth of one’s income and one-seventh of one’s time 
belong of right to God; and that the withholding of 
the tithe of one’s increase, or of the sabbath of one’s 
week, is a robbery of God. This seems to have been 
settled by the common law of God on earth in the earliest 
ages of our race. It was the recognized rule long before 
the Mosaic economy was declared. Christianity privi- 
leges man to count all his possessions and all his time 
the Lord’s, so as not to be particular about giving the 
one-tenth of the one, or the one-seventh of the other. 
But Christianity does not license man to give less into 
the Lord’s treasury than the law of old—the Mosaiclaw, 
and the earlier patriarchal law—demanded. He is agood 
deal less than a Christian, and less than a Jew, who does 
not give one-tenth of his income and one-seventh of his 
time to the Lord nowadays. And this tithe-giving is 
apart from charities, apart from gifts about which one 
has any personal choice. It is the poll-tax of the citizen 
of God’s earthly kingdom. 

And here comes another phase of the tithe-question— 
or two phases, rather—from a Texas correspondent, who 
says: 

I very much wish the assista nce of your good judgment in a 
matter that is to me a very practical onejust now. You believe 
in tithe-giving; so do I. But as I read the Scriptures, it was a 
tithe of the increase, notof the principal, that was given. Now, 
suppose one should have left, or given, to him a small—or a 
large—amount of property, would it be his duty first to give to 
the Lord a tithe of the money or property, and afterwards of the 
increase also, or only the latter? Again, suppose, as long as 
one spent all his salary on current expenses, he had tithed it; 
but the time came when he wanted to buy a home, but could 
only do so by practicing the most rigid economy for years; 


would it be his duty to tithe his whole salary, or only the part 
used for current expenses? 


It is the income, or annual product, of one’s business 
or possessions, that is subject to tithe; not the principal 
of a property which passes from one to another by 
inheritance. As to the saving of money for the purchase 
of a home, or for any other good object, it is to be borne 
in mind that there is never any gain by taking or keep- 
ing away from God that which fairly belongs to him,’ 
One can get on in life a great deal better by giving God 
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his rights than by attempting to prosper through unfair- 
ness toward God. One can better support himself and 
his loved ones on nine-tenths of his income, with God’s 
one-tenth fairly paid over to God, than on ten-tenths, 
with God’s tithe withheld from God ; just as a man can 
do more work, week in and week out, in six days than 
in seven. 





BE NOT DESPONDENT. 
[From the German of Heine.] 
BY W. W. GAY. 


Heart of mine, be not despondent, 

Greet with smiles what life doth bring; 
Every flower by winter blasted 

Blooms in beauty in the spring. . 


Lo, how many joys are left thee! 
See, how fair life’s morning sky! 

O my heart, whate’er befalls thee, 
Greet, oh, greet it joyfully! 





THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST'S TEACHING 
ON THAT OF HIS APOSTLES. 


BY THE RT. REV. C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D, BISHOP OF 
GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. 


As we read the words which specify the subject of this 
paper, we perhaps, many of us, feel that they suggest to 
us something that we cannot remember ever to have 
thought out, and something, consequently, that presents 
a certain aspect of novelty. And yet, with the feeling, 
something like surprise discloses itself that a circum- 
stance, which éxperience tells us must have become 
patent, a thousand times over, in the relations between a 
great teacher and his followers, namely, that his teaching 
sensibly influenced and reflected itself in theirs, has been 
rarely, if ever, well considered by us in the case of our 
blessed Lord and his apostles. 

The reason, however, why itisso,isobvious. We alike 
know and feel, probably with an ever-deepening convic- 
tion, that by the very nature of the case there is and 
must be such a difference between the teaching of Him 
who spake as never man spake, and the teaching of dis- 
ciples, as renders comparison difficult, and vastly modi- 
fies the ordinary principles of investigation. Though we 
may firmly believe that the holy apostles spoke as well as 
jwrote under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, yet still 
‘we feel that they had this treasure in earthen vessels; we 
see their human individuality patent in their writings; 
we recognize their idiosyncrasies; and so perhaps un- 
consciously, but most naturally, we stop short of any- 
thing that seems to imply juxtaposition or comparison 
between the heavenly Teacher and the earthly disciple. 
Hence probably it comes about, that though the subject of 
this paper may have often floated in thought before us, we 
never happen to have fairly considered it. 

But it may be interesting and profitable to do so. 
Everything that tends to enhance the authority of the 
teaching ofghe first men that obeyed their Lord’s com- 
mand, and went forth in his name, must be of use in days 
such as our own. Everything that tends to show that 
broad principles of divine teaching, so far as imitable, 
are traceable in the teaching and preaching of the 
apostles, must necessarily deepen our belief in the holy 
Records that place that teaching before us, and bring the 
teaching and preaching still more home to our hearts. 
We will attempt then, in a broad and general way, and 
subject to the reverential considerations we have men. 
tioned above, to trace the influence of the Lord’s teach- 
ing on the holy men who with their own ears heard that 
teaching, and promulgated it to their fellow-men. 

But here, at the very outset, let us make clear what we 
mean, at any rate in this paper, by our Lord’s teaching. 

We certainly do not mean the special manner and out- 
ward form of it. The uniqueness of that form and man- 
ner has been long ago maintained and demonstrated. In 
the hands of Paley it has formed an evidential argument 
of ng little force and persuasiveness. Form and manner, 
the teaching by parables, and the association of holiest 
and blessed discourses with the ordinary scenes or cir- 
cumstances of daily life are not to be traced, even in the 
most shadowy form, in what Scripture or, we might also 
add, early tradition, has told: us of the teaching of the 
apostles. Noragain do we mean the details of the Lord’s 
teaching. These must, of course, appear, more or less 
expressly, in every utterance and every writing of the 
holy men into whose remembrance the Eternal Spirit 
brought back, according to their Master’s promise, all 
that he had saiduntothem. That we should find what 
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the Lord taught reitérated humbly by his disciples,— 
nay, that even utterances unrecorded in the Gospel 
should find a place in apostolic teaching (comp. Acts 
20: 35) is only what, by the very nature of the case, we 
must confidently expect to find. It would be strange 
indeed if it had been otherwise. That they who were to 
be the Lord’s witnesses unto the uttermost part of the 
earth should preach the same doctrine that he preached, 
and teach the same truths that he taught, is far too self- 


evident to need inquiry or verification. 


We do not then mean either the specific form or the 


| details of the Lord’s preaching. We mean, at any rate 


in this short paper, its broad features and characteristics, 
so far as they are disclosed to us by the records of the 


‘| inspired evangelists. These we may conceive it as quite 


possible for us not to have found distinctly marked in 
the teaching of the apostles. The broad features and 
characteristics might have been different, and yet the 
teaching might have preserved its close accordance in all 
its substance and all its details. The blessed scope and 
purpose might have been clear to the divine Teacher, and 
yet by no means reflected in all its clearness in the teach- 
ing of the disciple. 

But, as we shall now endeavor to show, it is in point 
of fact just the reverse. There is a striking similarity in 
regard of the broad features and characteristics of the 
teaching. There is also a clear recognition on the part 
of the apostles, felt perhaps rather than expressed, of the 
true scope and purpose of the teaching of their blessed 
Master, which in itself contributes in no small degree to 
that likeness, and those marks of enduring influence 
which we shall now endeavor to identify. 

Let us, however, confine ourselves to the broader fea- 
tures and characteristics of the Lord’s teaching. These 
we have not to go far to seek. Singleness of point of 
view, directness, force, and simplicity seem to be the 
salient features of the Lord’s teaching. The message was 
simple, impressive, and direct. Power and authority 
(Matt. 7: 29) were blended with the most striking sim- 
plicity, singleness of object with the most holy richness 
of illustration. How marvellously the whole gospel dis- 
pensation seems to be presented to us in those words 
which, St. Matthew tells us, formed the substance of the 
Lord’s earliest preaching,—“ Repent ye, forthe kingdom 
of heaven is at hand” (Matt. 3: 17); or, as we read them 
in a somewhat fuller form in St. Mark,—“ The time is 
fulfilled, and the kingdom of Gad is at hand: repent ye, 
and believe in the gospel” (Mark 1:15). The message 
was simple and direct. One great and deep truth, the 
nearness of the kingdom of God ; two holy and united 
precepts, including in that very union the blessed 
promise of forgiveness, and the Lord’s teaching in its 
broad features and characteristics, its majestic simplicity, 
its plain but momentous exhortations, is placed in all its 
sublimity before us. And this was to be the ever- 
enduring message. What the Lord thus set forth in his 
opening words was that which he vouchsafed to specify 
in his closing words as the whole sum and substance of 
apostolic preaching,—“ repentance and remission of sins” 
(Luke 24: 47), glad tidings that were to be proclaimed 
first in the holy city, and then unto the very ends of the 
world. 

We may now very fitly ask whether in the writings 
or recorded addresses of the apostles there may be 
traced the same directness and simplicity, the same 
plain enunciation of the same vital and inclusive 
truths. How natural it seems for us a priori to expect 
to find that these were not the most prominent char- 
acteristics of the teaching of the Lord’s followers. 
How very reasonable to suppose that early apostolical 
teaching must have been largely devoted to the circum- 
stances of the Lord’s life, the mystery of his incarnation, 
the power of his miracles, and the glory of his return to 
the heaven of heavens from which he came. A very 
varied teaching, depending on the different estimate 
each apostolic witness might have formed of that whjch 
his own eyes had seen, is certainly what we might have 
expected to find in the preaching and teaching of the 
apostles. ° 

And yet how widely different from any such form of 
teaching is the teaching that we actually find either 
described or embodied in writing as the general and 
distinctive teaching of these holy men. When our 
attention is really directed to the recitals of doctrinal 
addresses in the Acts of the Apostles, or to the broad out- 
line of the teaching in those epistolary treatises which 
were called forth by the needs of newly founded churches, 
we find the same breadth, the same directness, and, to a 
very great extent, the same majestic simplicity. Let us 
make this plain by a few examples. 

After the great address of St. Peter on the day of Pen- 
tecost, explaining the mighty miracle that had then taken 





place, the hearers, we read, asked the apostle and those 
with him what they were to do. The answer was at once 
given, and in that answer was the summary of all their 
teaching: “ Repent ye and be baptized every one of you 
in the name of Jesus Christ unto the remission of your 
sins” (Acts 2: 88). How simple, how clear, how inclu- 
sive ; and also how faithfully repeating the tenor of that 
teaching, which, as we have seen, the first two evangelists 
have told us was the teaching of Jesus Christ. Verily 
the Holy Ghost did vouchsafe to bring all things to their 
Sees aa the influence of the Lord was 
vividly working in the souls of the apostles; when thus 
suddenly called upon, they could answer, as it were, with 
the same voice, and with the same comprehensive sim- 
plicity. 

The same blessed influence is to be traced in the next 
recorded address of the same apostle after the healing of the 
lame man at the gate of the temple. All that the apostle 
is telling the people of Him, in whose name the miracle 
had been wrought, is gathered up in the vivid words, 
“ Repent ye therefore, and turn again, that your sins may 
be blotted out” (Acts 3: 19); the real message stands 
out sharply defined and emphatic; they spake as their 
Master spake; they alluded only to the past that the 
present call might come home to the soul with greater 
directness and force. How truly was here the disciple 
as his Master. How clearly was there some over-ruling 
influence that made an address that might easily have 
lapsed into all the details of the blessed story, that might 
have dwelt on the evidential signs and wonders of the 
Lord’s ministry, or have appealed to his teaching, almoat 
suddenly break forth into the very accents of that call 
which he gave to men, and reiterate the very form and 
substance of his message. 

Time passes onward, but the character of the apostolic 
teaching remains the same. The same directness, the 
same simplicity, the same force, the same tendency to 
gather up into one recapitulatory appeal the fundamen- 
tal principles of the Gospel that Christ preached still 
show themselves in the recorded addresses of the apos- 
tles. If St. Paul answers the appeal of the rulers of the 
synagogue at Pisidian Antioch, and tells the story of God’s 
early and later dealings with their nation, he cannot close 
without the true, broad, gospel proclamation, “ Be it known 
unto you therefore, brethren, that through this man 
is proclaimed to you remission of sins” (Acts 13: 88). 
If he speaks to heathen hearers, and is borne by the 
very circumstances of his position and the nature of his 
audience into the declaration of God’s dealings with the 
nations of the earth ‘n the twilight of the past, the 
present message not the less comes out in all its wonted 
force and simplicity, “Now he commandeth men that 
they should all everywhere repent” (Acts 17:30). The 
“ Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand” is 
heard with all its old force, though those were few in 
that strange concourse that could have understood even 
in vaguest outline what the vital word “ repent” was 
really infended to signify. But the spirit of the Lord 
was in the soul of the apostle, and he spake out of all 
the fullness of a heart that could not withhold the Mas- 
ter’s call, or fail to give the one never-forgotten message. 
No one felt more deeply than St. Paul the influence of 
the Lord’s teaching. No one knew better by the lessons 
of long experience that the truest teaching was that 
which reflected somewhat of the force, directness, and 
simplicity of the teaching of his heavenly Master. 
Though blessed with revelations from the Lord himself, 
though caught up into the third heaven, and endowed 
with power of spiritual insight into the deepest mysteries 
of the kingdom of God, no man of the whole apostolic 
company was more deeply imbued with that simple spirit 
that, counting all things else but loss, determined not 
to know anything among those he taught “save Jesus, 
and him crucified ” (1 Cor. 2: 2). 

The only difference that we can observe in the broad 
tenor of the Lord’s teaching and that of his apostles, is a 
difference that was absolutely due to the circumstances 
of the case; and it is this,—that the sufferings of our 
Lord, and perhaps even more prominently his resurrection, 
and, by consequence, the rising again of all, formed a 
part of the apostolic teaching. The resurrection of the 
Lord was, in fact, evidential, and when he was preached 
and his teaching set forth to man, was appealed to as the 
sign and seal of the holy truth of the message. We 
hence find allusions of every ‘kind to this additional 
element in the teaching of the apostles. St. Peter, for 
example, reminds the assembled brethren that the one 
whom they were to choose in the place of the traitor 
Judas, must be a witness with them of the resurrection 
(Acta 1: 22). It was of that resurrection that the same 
apostle spoke in his Pentecostal sermon (Acts 2: 24), It 
was of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus that the apostles 
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gave their witness “ with great power” (Acts 4: 33). It 
was “ Jesus and the resurrection” that St. Paul preached 
alike in the synagogue and market-place of Athens 
{Acts 17: 18). It was the resurrection of the Lord, by 
which, in the glowing words of St. Peter, we were begot- 

again “unto a living hope” (1 Peter 1: 3), and 
through the blessed efficacy of which we were placed in 
a state of salvation in holy baptism (1 Peter 3: 21). 
This essential addition we find; but it was an addition 
that was involved in the very command to “ preach the 
gospel to the whole of creation” (Mark 16: 15¥, it was the 
evidence of the advent of that kingdom of God which 
the Lord himself, in his earliest preaching, declared to 
be then nigh at hand (Matt. 4: 17). 

Such, in very general terms and in brief outline, is an 
indication of the influence of the Lord’s teaching on that 
of his apostles. To his teaching and to the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit they owed all that directness and im- 
pressive simplicity which gave their teaching its true 
persuasiveness and power. Men of different habits of 
thought and, probably, very different intellectual gifts, 
all agree on one general form and manner of delivering 
their great message, and that general form and manner 
was, so far as mortal man could follow it, in close con- 
formity with the general character of the teaching of 
Christ. It is hard to define what is indefinable, but if 
there is any predominant aspect in the apostolical teach- 
ing which we may refer to the divine exemplar, it is the 
clear scope and directness of the message. There are no 
limitations, no intercalations of subordinate truths that 
might call away the thought from the vital and the fun- 
damental. The truth is not worked out and enucleated ; 
it isset forth and proclaimed. A sort of sublime spiritual 
generalization seems everywhere present, to which all 
the varied details of teaching appear spontaneously to 
subordinate themselves, and which they illustrate in their 
very diversity. 

Thus it is that we seem almost certainly to recognize 
one clear scope in the writings of each of the holy 
writers, one single aim towards which everything else 
seems directly or indirectly to converse. How clearly 
St. John illustrates his Master’s teaching by setting forth 
the great teaching of love ; how plainly is faith the golden 
thread that guides us through all the varied and deep 
teaching of St. Paul; and how reasonable seems the 
estimate that always associates the great grace of hope 
with the teaching of St. Peter. The outcome and fruits 
of faith are what St. James specially brings home to us, 
and the danger of falling away from grace the deep 
undertone that we can trace amid all those comparisons 
of the past and the present that form so large a part of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Much more might be said, but in the limits of this one 
short article it must be deemed enough thus to have 
indicated some aspects, at least, of the influence of the 
teaching of the Lord on the teaching of his apostles. 
There was no futile attempt to imitate, no solicitude to 
reproduce words and expressions, no anxious recurrence 
to declarations of their Lord to give authority to their 
teaching. They spoke and wrote with him in their 
hearts, and delivered their message under his immanent 
influence. Thus it was that one of them could presume 
to say that he had “the mind of Christ” (1 Cor. 2: 16), 
that another could claim that the message he delivered 
was heard from those divine lips (1 John 1:5), To 
these holy men there was vouchsafed, in its blessed 
diversity of working, the spirit of Christ; and it was in 
that spirit and through that spirit that they spake to 
their fellow-men, and reflected, alike in written and in 
spoken word, the holy simplicity, the divine clearness, 
and the blessed oneness, of the teaching of Jesus Christ. 





FATE AND FREE-WILL. 
BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM, D.D., LL.D. 


There is a great deal of cross-eyedness in the intellec- 
tual and the moral world. Men can look out of one eye 
or the other with discrimination, but they cannot bring 
two images into one clear, consistent, and near picture, 
They see alternately this and that, or they see one fact 
to the oversight of supplementary facts ; but they do not 
see truth itself in its integrity. Thus opinion wavers be- 
tween fatalism and volitionism, and really settles firmly 
at the point of reconciliation. 

The scientific view inclines to fatalism in human 
action, and, if thoroughly consistent in its conclusions, 
would always issue in it. The reign of law—if science 
ia left to define what is meant by law and the reign of 
law—v* ust involve a close interlock of all things. If we 
deal.st-ictly with physical events, this is the character of 
the facts before us, and we easily transJer these settled 
connettions to oyr theory of the universe. Indeed, to 


avoid this demands an elevation of thought and an abne- 
gation of a pure theoretical tendency, of which but few 
minds are capable. A scientific philosophy is likely, 
therefore, to emphasize the force of things and physical 
laws, and to leave the part which the will of God and of 
men play in the world, narrow, undefined and hazy. 

Religion, on the other hand, fosters will. Religion 
often seems to be the exclusive product of will, and will 
is assigned corresponding potency. One has only to 
will with sufficient energy, and the entire character 
suffers transformation. There may be very diverse opin- 
ions as to the dependence of the human will on the 
Divine will, but great efficiency is attribrted to the volun 
tary life, even up to the point of instant and complete 
transformation. It is not incipient change that is usually 
attributed to conversion, but complete renovation. 
Asceticism, pietism, perfectionism, are all colored by 
an excessive estimatd of the immediate results of 
volition. The ascetic meets his duties, and encounters 
his temptations, not where they arise, and exactly as 
they arise, but in an ideal region of hisown. He creates 
for himself a peculiar and severe regimen of labors and 
sufferings, and strives thereby to bring the appetites and 
passions into a direct and, more or less, fanciful subjec- 
tion tothe will. The action of the will is thus violent, 
convulsive, and directed toward illusory objects. The 
too eager saint lifts at himself, instead of lifting at the 
world about him. He beats the air in a system of spir- 
itual gymnastics, instead of earning the daily bread of 
life with uniform and useful labor. The perfectionist 
strives to measure his will with all supposable difficul- 
ties, and to overcome them all by one profound and final 
consecration. While such exertions are not wholly 
without success, they are overtaken by many failures, 
are attended by many evils, and do not lie in the line of 
that wholesome life and patient unfolding of propor- 
tionate virtues which God prepares for us in the social 
world, as ordered by his own providences. 

Volitionism, when applied directly to our conception 
of God, has also its peculiar evils. God is looked at as 
the supreme will, and even as supremely willful. He 
does all things according to the immutable counsels of 
his own will; all things according to his own good 
pleasure. At this point the two extremes, the fatalism 
of dull-eyed physical forces and the volitionism of eager 
spiritual impulses,meet. Mohammedanism and hyper- 
Calvinism put the will 6f God in place of fixed laws, and 
the results on human action are much the same as when 
the mind is dominated by the notion of physical forces, 

Will as will has no law within itself. Physical laws, 
as physical laws simply, are subject to no reason. The 
scientist is constantly insisting on this in his denial of final 
causes. Will may submit itself to exciting impulses, 
and so become a blind power. Physical laws may ex- 
press we know not what instinctive, constructive ten- 
dencies, and so in their turn become to us a blind power. 
Neither of these conceptions is satisfying or encouraging. 
Will should stand with us for animated wisdom. Reason 
is a law to itself, and so a law to volition and action. 
God as the supreme reason is, above all things rational, 
and carries reasons and sufficient reasons into all that he 
does. But reasons are both firm and flexible, change- 
able and unchangeable; they may show some of those 
settled tendencies which fate implies, and many of those 
plastic forms in which volition delights. Reason it is 
that unites’ fixedness and flexibility, not in a dead perfec- 
tion, but in a progressive life. The tree has its heart- 
wood, and it has also its growing points and growing 
surfaces. Growth easily and habitually takes place at 
these points and on these surfaces in continuation of the 
growth already accomplished. But the growth that is 
accomplished is accomplished. It stands firm; the bole 
and branches of strength, bearing up into fitting position 
and relations all these fresh, active centres of life. Life 
plays along a narrow line of action, which divides the 
cohstructed and the unconstructed. On that line it can 
do much; away from that line, it can do nothing. In 
this respect, it is like the field of immediate operation in 
the weaver’s web. Any thread of this or that color may 
be sent in at once on the nimble shuttles. ‘The changes 
are very great which may be made, but the time and 
conditions which determine them are very limited. 

So human action lies along a narrow, ever-changing 
line that separates the relatively fixed from the relatively 
flexible. If we direct our vision steadily with a work- 
man’s skill at the field in which these two conditions 
meet, all is plain, simple, practical. If we let our vision 
wander over on to the web that is already woven, mis- 
takes seem fatal and irremediable; if we allow it to stray 
out on the threads yet ununited, we may easily dream of 
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world as necessarily a construction, a growth that occu-. 
pies and must occupy much time. Men in many gene- 
rations, in many places, in many ways, must take part 
in it. Their own experience and life are found in 
taking part in it. They furnish in turn the conditions 
of experience and life to others by taking part in 
it. Human life becomes more and more complicated, 
in a more intense degree moral, in a higher degree 
spiritual, with each successive generation. Men make it 
so by their accumulated experience. This bringing 
together, over a field of increasing breadth, social influ- 
ences ever more subtile, ever more penetrative, ever 
more flexible, ever more imperious, is the work of God 
in the world, The will of God is expressed in this wis- 
dom and patience of God, the firmness of reason in the 
method of growth, the flexibility of reason in the fact 
of growth. 

Human life unfolds itself profitably to others and 
profitably to itself; profitably under the external law of 
production, and profitably under the inner law of spirit- 
ual life, by keeping close to the daily exercise of its own 
powers in the lines of work that fall to them, and under 
the limitations that are for the moment set them. We 
are not, with dogged fatalism, to accept evils as inevit- 
able; we are not, with volatile volitionism, to expect to 
run ahead of tardy, slow-going, social forces, and capture 
the millennium at a single sally. The absolute con- 
tinuity of growth, its general unchangeableness of con- 
ditions, its variety of methods, are to be understood by 
us ; and the wisdom and patience and fruitfulness of ou? 
lives are to be found in working long and well on ma- 
terial that is at once tough, resentful, and responsive. 
We, like the lapidary, should not wish the stone to be too 
easily shaped. The solution that is effective is not a con- 
vulsive throw, but a steady expendityre in a wise, 
though it may often be obscure direction. 

We are thus able also to understand something of the 
ways of God. This is exceedingly needful if we are to 
have courage in our work. We may gain somewhat by 
submitting to the will of God ; weshall gain more by sub- 
mitting to the wisdom of God; and not so much in 
submitting to it as in rising to its level, and rejoicing in 
it. The kingdom of God fails to come, not because the 
will of God is in the way, but because, as a growth, it 
cannot come otherwise than it does come. Each suc- 
cessive step in it is of moment in reference to every other 
one, and in reference to the time, attention, and action 
it occupies. The only way to hasten the kingdom is to 
hasten growth; to hasten work, and that, too, along 
these very lines in which the “resounding loom of 
time” is weaving in its various-colored threads. 

University of Wisconsin. 





GOING TO PONDICHERRY. 
BY ELIZABETH P, ALLAN. 

Not many of us will realize any present result from 
the far-reaching and laborious and expensive observa- 
tions on the recenttransit of Venus, though we all recog- 
nize their dignity and importance. 

But there is a little incident connected with an earlier 
trip of that little dark spot across the sun, which has a 
sermon for us all, and especially, I have bech thinking, 
for Sunday-school teachers. 

Le Gentil, a French Academician, was appointed to 
observe the transit of 1761 at Pondicherry, that place 
being, for reasons best known to scientists, a very impor- 
tant station for the purpose. India seemed, in those 
days, an immense distance from France ; and Le Gentil, 
to make sure of his object, set out for Pondicherry a year 
and three months before the time of the expected transit 
of Venus. Before he reached India, war broke out 
between England and Fratice, and, after untiring efforts 
to reach his appointed post, Le Gentil was doomed te 
pass the eventful day on shipboard without the astronomi- 
cal accoutrements which would make his observations 
valuable. 

Undaunted by this sad failure, he resolved to witness 
the transit of 1769, whether fate should be for or against 
him; accordingly, before the end of the year 1761, as 
soon as it was possible, he made his way into Pondicherry, 
and there took up his abode, to await, while diligently 
pursuing scientific studies, the expected transit, then 
eight years in the future. 

The pathetic end of the story (for after his long wait- 
ing a cloudy day defeated his hopes) does not in any 
way affect the moral I would point. Le Gentil could 
not influence the clouds to yield to his purpose, but what 
may not you effect, who seek for influence with human 
souls, by a like courage, faith, patience, enthusiasm, 
foresight, devotion? If only there could be a “ going to 
Pondicherry ” through the rank and file of our army off 
Sunday-school teachers, the Church of Christ would rise 
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and possess the land. What could resist nine years of 
steady, unyielding effort, a watchfulness to step in before 
the enemy at every crisis, an undiscouraged faith, un- 
wearied patience, untiring diligence? Which of the 
excuses that sometimes defeat our chances of winning 
souls, would have stood between Le Gentil and Pondi- 
cherry ?—a headache? an east wind? weariness? shyness? 

And compare the time we put on our work with his 
nine years of arduousexile. If we devote an hour a day, 
during the week, to our Sunday-school scholars, in study, 
or visiting, or in any service for them, we are quite satis- 
fied with ourselves; if two hours, we secretly feel that we 
are particularly profitable servants, having done all that 
was our duty, and some more besides; while many of 
us have but a hasty hour or two at the fag-end of the 
week to compare with our astronomer’s nine patient 
years. And the possible results? Le Gentil, if success- 
ful, could only hope to accomplish a very small addition 
to the sum of human knowledge, but we know that we 
may add souls to the glorious company of those who are 
to hear the “ Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom.” 

Who among us in the new year will, in this way, 
“go to Pondicherry ”? 





A CHILDREN’S MEETING, AND WHAT 
CAME OF IT. 


BY MISS CARRIE REYNOLDS. 


In a certain town of Illinois, not many miles distant 
from the “ Father of Waters,” has recently been mani- 
fested the power of God unto salvation in a manner 
which, perhaps, to some may seem peculiar because out- 
side the limit of their expectation ; but although such a 
manifestation may be unusual, yet it certainly is not un- 
scriptural, and its results are such as should make glad 
the readers of The Sunday School Times. 

For more than a year a union children’s meeting has 
been held each Sunday afternoon, under the care of a 
leader appointed by the Youths’ Christian Association, 
a young but vigorous society, a sketch of which, from 
the pen of Miss Lucy J. Rider, appeared some time ago 
in the columns of this paper. 

This meeting began with only nine children, but the 
attendance rapidly increased, and during the past few 
weeks has often numbered as high as one hundred chil- 
dren and forty or more adults. 

The leader, in conducting these meetings, has sought 
not merely to interest and instruct the children; but to 
secure their personal salvation. For this end they have 
been encouraged to select Bible verses*upon subjects pre- 
viously announced, and by the explanation of these 
texts, by simple earnest talks, and by stories judiciously 
chosen, they have been shown how to enter the strait 
and narrow gate, which a child can more easily enter 
than the man burdened with a big bundle of sins. 

Three or four of the girls were Christians when these 
meetings began. For them, and for any others who 
might wish to attend, the leader held a little prayer- 
meeting in addition, at her home, every Saturday after- 
noon. Here the children talked together of how Jesus 
helped them in their every-day life, telling of their trials 
as well as their joys, and praying with and for each 
other. But, not satisfied to enjoy these meetings by 
themselves, they chose, from among the boys and girls, 
subjects for prayer, presenting them by name to their 
heavenly Father, and asking for their conversion. The 
answers to these prayers have been rich in blessing. 

The year of faithful seed-sowing is now being followed 
by a bountiful harvest. The first sheaves to be gathered 
in were from among the little girls from ten to thirteen 
years of age. The change in the lives of these children 
proves that the love of Christ in the heart of a child has 
the same power to take away enmity and ill-will as it 
has in the heart of a man, and that it imparts the same 
desire to win souls for Christ. These girls gladly spoke 
for Jesus in the children’s meetings, and with child-like 
faith asked God that “he would please have such and 
such of their friends soon give their hearts to him.” 

The Holy Spirit used these simple prayers and testi- 
monies to touch the hearts of the other children, and 
especially the hearts of the older boys, leading them to 
earnestly seek the forgiveness of their sins. 

An evangelist, who is a warm friend of children, came 
providentially just after the revival among the children 
began, and he has been a great help in gathering in the 
harvest and in extending the circle of religious interest, 
until now, not only children, but many young men and 
women, are rejoicing in a new-found Saviour, and a few 
who are past middle life have at last yielded their hearts 
and wills to Christ. 

The children wanted a daily prayer meeting, which 





has been held, with but few omissions, for two or three 
months; and much of the time more than one has been 
necessary to accommodate all who wished to attend. 
Beside these, a young people’s prayer-meeting has been 
held every evening for weeks. , 

It is truly wonderful how the children have come, 
hastening to accept the Saviour. And not only those 
who had been regular attendants on the children’s meet- 
ing, but children from the town and country who were 
entire strangers to the leader, came pressing their way 
into the kingdom. On one Sunday alone, during an 
hour of prayer and inquiry, it is believed that eighteen 
children accepted the Saviour. At another time the 
interest was so great that a session of one room of the 
secular school was turned into a prayer-meeting. Often, 
in the inquiry meetings, those who had recently become 
Christians went from one to another of those still in the 
darkness, earnestly and intelligently pointing them to 
the Sun of Righteousness. Among this number of youth- 
ful workers were boys who in months past had thought 
it fun to disturb the quiet of these meetings, but who 
were now zealous in a better cause. 

These lambs of the fold delight in praising the Good 
Shepherd and testifying to what the Lord has done. 
With them prayer is so natural and easy that a number 
of them, as soon as they were converted, knelt and prayed 
for some one else. The willingness, and even eagerness, 
of the children to help in these meetings, is truly refresh- 
ing. One day the leader said, “ Now we will have four 
prayers, and then, if there are any other children who 
would like to pray, they may follow,” and before rising 
from their knees nine or ten of the boys and girls, 
in prompt succession, led in short earnest prayers. At 
another time, three out of four children, when asked for 
whom they were specially praying, replied, “ My father!” 

The interest for a time spread with such rapidity, and 
the blessing which descended so greatly surpassed the 
measure of our faith and prayers, that we stood amazed 
at the work wrought in our midst by the Holy Spirit. 


And thus this gospel-hardened place, which has seen | 


no general revival for years, and never such a work as 
this, has been moved. The movement began down 
among the little ones, and in spite of church-members 
asleep and church-members half-awake, the children and 
young people have been pressing into the kingdom. God 
has shown by a practical and precious object lesson that 
“of such is the kingdom of heaven,” and whosoever shall 
come into this kingdom must come as a little child. 








FOR CHILDREN AT. HOME. 


—_—~_—_— 
y CHICKADEE-DEE. 4 
BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


“ Chickadee—chickadee-dee-dee—ah, look at the dear 
little snowbird, mamma! See how he hops about. and 
keeps on with his chirping all the time, and don’t seem 
to care a bit for the snow. Ido believe I can almost tell 
what he is saying.” 

“ What is it, Kitty?” 

“ Oh, he says, ‘ Chickadee-dee-dee, look at me, look at 
me,—won’t you give me a few crumbs, little girl? It is 
cold and all snow, and the windis blowing, but I am 
singing chickadee-dee-dee, don’t you see? don’t you see? 
all the time, for snowbirds always get taken care of, you 
know, and I know who takes care of me, me, me, so I 
just keep on singing chickadee-dee-dee.’” Mamma 
laughed as Kitty ran for some crumbs. 

“T think that’s a pretty good bird-song,” she said. 

“That isn’t what he says to me,” said Tom. “ He 
says : ‘ Hurrah, boys, snow, and more coming. Hurry up, 
hurry up—get out your sleds and skates, and try the coast- 
ing and the ice—build snow forts, pitch snowballs, and 
havearegularjolly old jigamaree-ree-ree-ree-ree.’ See how 
the saucy little fellow nods his head at me, as if to say: 
‘You’re right, my boy—that’s exactly what I’m saying; 
so you may open the window, and let Kitty shrow out 
those crumbs to me, me, me.’ Now, Kitty.” Tom 
softly raised the sash, and Kitty threw out her crumbs. 

“ There—he’s frightened!” Master Chickadee flew to 
the top of a trellis near by, and stood looking down out 
of his bright eyes, giving several quick little notes. 

“Now he’s saying: ‘Let me see, see, see, what this 
may be, be, be,’ ” said Tom, 

Things seemed satisfactory, for he soon flew down 
again, and skipped nearer and nearer, finally pecking at 
the crumbs in great apparent relish. 

“And here are more birdies coming,” said Kitty, 
delightedly. “ I’m going to keep crumbs here for them 
all winter. What do they say to you, mamma?” 

“Well, let me think,” said mamma, falling into the 
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little girl’s humor. “Something like: ‘Don’t you see, 
don’t you see, how fast the winter is coming? Look at 
me, look at me, and remember how many there are who 





cannot hop about, and must be cared for by those whom 


the Lord has left in charge of his poor.’” 

“ Your song is too solemn for a bird’s song, mamma.” 

“T dare say, dear, for the birds have no care; but we 
cannot be freed from our care for others.” 

Tom sat looking out with a sober face, which did not 
lighten as Kitty laughed merrily at the capers of the 
little birds outside. 

“The birds make you think of other folks, mamma,” 
at last he said. “I wonder why it is that boys only 
seem to think of themselves.” 

“Tt isn’t always so with you, Tom, I’m sure. It is 
natural for a boy to think of a good frolic when snow 
comes.” 

“I know one boy that won’t get much frolic out of 
this snow. Did I tell you of a poor little chap in our 
school who got burned a couple of weeks ago?” 

“No, I think not.” 

“Just like me. I meant to tell you, and I forgot all about 
it. The teacher asked some of us boys to go and see 
him, and I never thought of it till you and the snow- 
birds put me in mind.” 

“It isn’t too late yet, dear.” 

“TI anf going this minute, the coasting can wait.” 

“Take this with you, it will not come amiss, I think,” 
said mamma, putting a little basket in his hand, as, 
overcoated, capped, and mittened, he stood ready to go. 

“Tt looks bare and poor,” he said to himself as he 
climbed the tenement house stairs. And barer and 
poorer still it looked as he opened a door very far up. 

“ Halloo, Johnny! how’re you getting along?” 

Johnny turned his face quickly at sound of the 
cheery voice. He was thin and pale, and his look of 
pitiful appeal smote Tom’s heart for his forgetfulness of 
him. A bandage was around his head, and another on 
his arm. The room was forlorn in its lack of comforts 
and the utter absence of anything in the way of attrac- 
tiveness. 

“ Did you come to see me?” said Johnny in surprise 
and pleasure. He was a much smaller boy than Tom, 
and could hardly believe himself so honored. 

“Yes, are you ali alone?” 

“Most daysI am. Mother goes a cleanin’ house or 
washin’ when she can get work.” 

“ What do you do all day?” 

“Oh! nothin’ much ;” he gave a weary look at an old 
book or two which lay on astand nearhim. “I looks 
at the picters, but I gets tired of ’em. An’ then I 
looks at the birds when they comes—see now!” his face 
brightened as he looked towards the window. 

Sure enough, there were two or three snow-birds hop- 
ping about on a little shelf outside. 

“Mother puts crumbs out fer ’em, and when they 
chirps and hops about I don’t feel so lonely. Mother 
likes ’em too. Sometimes she cries when she has to 
leave me all day; but when she sees ’em she says, ‘God 
takes care of the snowbirds, and he’ll take care of us.’ ” 

“My mother says something like that, too,” said Tom, 
not knowing exactly what else to say. “She’s one of that 
sort too; only,” he smiled as he began unpacking his 
basket, “‘she thinks He wants folks to help him take care 
of little fellows like you when they get hurt.” 

A little flush actually rose to Johnny’s cheek as Tom 
moved away the plate containing a few dry bits of bacon 
and baker’s bread to make room for the dainties his 
mother had sent. Tom forgot all about his previous de- 
termination tohurry away and have a good time with his 
sled that afternoon, as heset out the dainties on the table, 
and then looked on in great satisfaction as Johnny took 
the first taste. 

“ Eat it all, and P’ll bring you some more. Stop, here’s 
a picture-book Kitty sent you. Now, good-bye—” 

“Hark!” exclaimed Johnny, holding up his finger 
and looking towards the window. The snowbirds flew 
back and forth, and perched upon the sill, while out 
on the frosty air rang the clear: 

“ Chickadee-dee, chickadee-dee-dee, dee-dee.” 

“They look like the very birds that were singing for 
Kitty and me.” 

“Don’t you think,” said Johnny, looking up very 
earnestly, “they might ’a’ told you to come here and see 
me?” 

“T shouldn't wonder at all,” said Tom, laughing. But 
as he went down the stairs, full of sympathy for the poor 
little sufferer, and of solemn thought over the contrast 
between his own favored life and that of this and other 
neglected children of the poor, the boy did believe, in his 
very heart of hearts, that He who cares for the birds had 
indeed sent him on his errand of loving-kindness, 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
| First Quarter, 1883.] 
1. January 7.—The Ascending Lord Acta 1: 1-14 
& January 14—The Descending Spirit....... Acts 2: 1-16 
3% January 21.—The Believing Peop! Acts 2: 37-47 
4. January 28.—The Healing Power..................... Acts 3: 1-11 
& February 4—The Prince of Life Acta 3: 12-21 
6. February 11.—None Other Name. Acts 4: 1-14 











& February %.—Ananias and Sapphira. 
%. March 4.—Persecution Renewed Acts 5: 17-32 
0. March 11.—The Seven Chosen Acts 6; 1-15 





ll. Mareh 16,—The First Christian Martyr.............. 
12 March %.—Review. 


Acts 7; 64-60 and 8: 14 





LESSON IV., SUNDAY, JANUARY 28, 1883. 
Tirtz: THE HEALING POWER. 
LESSON TEXT. 


[Acts 3: 1-11.) 

COMMON VERSION. 
1. Now Peter and John went 
up together into the temple at the 
yo of prayer, being the ninth 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 Now Peter and John were 
going up into the temple at the 
hour of prayer, being the ninth 
2 hour. Anda certaifi man that 
was lame from his mother’s 
womb was carried, whom they 
laid daily at the door of the 
temple which is called Beauti- 
ful, to ask alms of them that 
8 entered into the temple; who 
seeing Peter and John about to 
go into the temple, asked to re- 
4 ceivean alms. And Peter, fas- 
tening his eyes upon him, with 
6 John, said, Look on us. And 
he gave heed unto them, ex- 
pecting to receive something 
6 from them. But Peter said, 
Silver and gold have I none; 
but what I have, that give I 
thee. In the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, walk. 
7 And he took him by the right 
band, and raised him up: and 
immediately his feet and his 
ankle-bones received strength. 
8 And leaping up, he stood, and 
began to walk; and he entered 
with them into the temple, 
walking, and leaping, and 
9 praising God. And all the peo- 
ple saw him walking and prais- 
10 Ing God: and they took knowl- 
edge of him, that it was he 
which sat for alms at the Beau- 
tiful Gate of the temple: and 
they were filled with wonder 
and amazement at that which 
had happened unto him, 

And as he held Peter and 
John, all the people ran togeth- 
er unto them in the ! porch 


a ‘And a certain man lame from 
his mother’s womb was carried, 
whom they laid daily at the gate 
of the temple which is called 
Beautiful, to ask alms of them 
that entered into the temple: 

8. Who, seeing Peter and John 
about to go into the temple, asked 
ap alms. 

4. And Peter, fastening his eyes 
upon him with John, said, Look 
on us. 

5. And he gave heed unto them, 
expecting to receive something of 
them. 

6. Then Peter said, Silver and 
gold have I none; but such as I 
|nave give I thee: In the name of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth rise up 
and walk. 

7. And he took him by the right 

hand, and lifted Aim up: and im- 
mediately his feet and ankle bones 
received strength. 
‘ 8 And he leaping up stood, and 
walked, and entered with them 
into the temple, walking, and 
leaping, and praising God. 

9%. And all the people saw him 
walking and praising God: 

10, And they knew that it was 
he which sat for alms at the Beau, 
tiful gate of the temple: and they 
were filled with wonder and 
amazement at that which had 
happened unto him. 

11, And as the lame man which 
was healed held Peter and John, 


ll 








all the people ran together unto that is called Solomon's, greatly 
them in the porch that is called wondering. 
Solomon's, greatly wondering. tor, ‘ 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Power through the Holy Spirit. 
Lxsson ToPic: Healing with Power. 


1, The Lame Man’s Request, v. 1-3. 
2. The Lame Man's Biessing, v. 4-7. 
3. The Healed Man’s Praise, v. 8-11. 


Gotpen Text: Then shall the lame man leap as an hart, 
and the tongue of the dumb sing.—lIsa. 35 : 6. 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 





Darry Home REapinas: 


M.—Mark 16 : 14-20. The power of healing promised, 
T.—Actsa 3:1-11. Healing the lame man. 

W.—Acts 6: 12-16. Healing many people. 

T.—Acts 9; 1-18, Restoring sight to Saul. 

F.—Acts 8:1-8. Healing many diseases. 

8.—Acta 19: 820. Healing with handkerchiefs. 
$.—Acts 28:1-10. Healing fever and other diseases. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
* I. THE LAME MAN’S REQUEST. 
& The Worshipers : 
' Peter and John were going up . 
and morning and noon will 7 pra; 
three times a day, and pray 

ere continually in the temp! e, blessing 

U. The Beggar: 
1. Bis condition. 
Was lame from his mother’s womb, was carried. 


Feaweaas . borne of so (Mark 2: 8). 


to eg 
hak Ble este deer . which is called Beautiful. 


ye Foo by the nonvew onto Olam. 7: 1 
Carn” Sayer er atest (Pa 45 1, 21). 


. at the hour of prayer. 


Psa. w Y oy 
ee 


8. His request. 
Who, seeing Peter and John... asked an alms. 

If thou knewest the gift... asked. . . living a A gms 4: 10). 
Ye ask, and receive not, because os ask amiss (Jas. 
Seek ye first his kingdom (Matt. 

1. Those who have power from 9 high are those who go up to 

God's house at the hour of prayer to worshi Re 
2. How ee at impotent, are laid ly in prayer at the 


Beautifu 
8. nt from birth, represents the 


“4 lame man, im natural man, 
2 whose fiesh dwelleth no od thing, « and who is unable to to do 


the good which he would 
‘ but not in it. 


4 One can be near the — Ss 
6. How often men ask an alms from God when he has a thousand 


fold greater blessing for them ! 
Il. THE LAME MAN’S BLESSING, 


1. Expecting Alms: 
1. Attention Commanded. 
Peter . . . said, Look on us. 
Seeing he had faith to be made whole (Acts He: Dm 
Master, I beseech thee to look upon my son =. 
Looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus heist yi A ). 
2. Attention given. 
He gave heed . . . expecting to receive something from them. 
Therefore we ought to give the more earnest heed (Heb. 2: * 


The kingdom of God is not eating and drinkin os 4:1 
Set your mind on the things that are above (Col, 


il. Receiving Strength: 
1. Poverty. 
Peter said, Silver and gold have I none. 
oe zen no gold nor silver . . . in your purses >. 10: 9). 
th hunger, and thirst, and are ed (1 11). 
} + poor, yet making many rich (2 Cor. 6 : 10). 
2. Power. 

(1.) In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk. 
In ... him doth this man stand here . whole (Acts 4 : 10). 
In the name of Jesus Christ to come out of her (Acts 16: 18). 
JEneas, Jesus Christ healeth thee (Acts 9: 34). 

(2.) Took him by the right hand, and raised him up, 
He gave her his hand, and bona her pps (Acts 


Moved with compassion, b touched him ieark 1: 5. 
Jesus took him by the band, and raised him up (Mark 9: 
8. Strength. 

Immediately his feet and his ankle-bones received strength. 
Straightway the man .. . took up his bed, and walked (John 5: 9). 
He stretched forth his hand . . . restored ‘(Ma rk 3: 5). 

And straightway he arose (Acts 9 a. 
Strengthened with all power, accord ng to the might (Col. 1: 11). 

1. The one to be healed of sin some way must have his faith aroused. 

2. The one to be healed of sin must iave his attention turned away 

from thoughts of gain to thoughts of is own highest needs. 

3. The one to be healed of sin should rex lize that there is something 


better for him than silver or go 1d. 
4. The one to be healed of sinr + believe in Jesus Christ of Naza- 


5. The one to be healed of sin u 
divine, help. 
6. The one healed of sin will Spmedianaly feel that he has the 
The abi that heretofore he lacked. 
7. The ability to benefit others in —  Bighent degree in this world 
does not depend upon possessing ri 


III. THE HEALED MAN’S PRAISE, 


I. The Healed Man: 
1. Using his Feet. 
And leaping up, he stood, and began to walk, 


| be given human, as well as 


Then shall the lame man leap as a hart (Isa. 85: 6). 
And he lea up, and walked (Acts 14: 10). 
They shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover (Mark 16 : 18). 


2. Using his Tongue. 
He entered withethem into the temple . . . praising God. 
Oh that men would praise the Lord for y guetean (Psa. 107: 15 
Oh, magnify the Lord with me (Psa. 34 a 
Were there not ten cleansed? but ably are the nine? (Luke 17: 17). 


ll. The Wondering People: 
1. Their Recognition. 

Took knowledge of him that it was he which sat a alms, 
That. . . miracle hath been wee. is manifest to all (16). 
We know that this is our son blind (John 9: a) 

2. Their Wonder. 

(1.) They were filled with wonder and amazement. 

. saying, . . . What meaneth this? (Aéts 2: 12.) 


Amazed . 
Amazement came upon all... What is this word (Luke 4: 36). 
And they were all astonished at the majesty of God (Luke 9: 43). 
(2.) Ran together wnto them . . . greatly wondering. 
When this sound was heard, the multitude came poasthoer Ge 2:6). 
Many thousands of the multitude were ee (Luk 1). 
Who are these that fly asa cloud? (Isa. 
1. 554 men Sow of sin will show that he is healed by the manner 
of his w 
2. The man. healed of sin will show that he is healed by his going 
into the house of God. 
8. The man healed of sin will show that he is healed by the praise 
he gives to God. 
4. The man healed of sin will show that he is healed so that all who 
know him will note the miracle. 
5. The man healed of sin will show that he is healed in such a way 
as to be an advertisement of Christ. 
6. The man healed of sin is always a wonder to the people. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


SPIRITUAL STRENGTH, 
1. Man Without: 


Unable to do good 
Without strength ( 
Dead in trespasses‘and sins & 


nti 15, 24; Gal. 8: 17), 
2:1-5; Col. 2:18), 


2. Source of : 
ot See ree ae! 8:38; Gal. 1:4; 2 Tim. 4:17). 
Gee Our ctronal Gen. a fect 
The strength (Exod . 18: 2; Pea. 18: 1). 
Jes of the l Lord pe 8 : 10). 
The way of the Lo rd is (Prov. 10 : 29). 
God will put strength in man ed | = 
God girdeth with stren we. 3 
God restoreth the coal (rea Se 


Sod ee eengee the Neat a 14 ; 81 : 24; 78 : 23). 


es saving strength (Psa. 28 
The The Lord will grant strength (Psa. 29 : 11). 


@iveth power to the faint yet 295  srabags : 85). 
ie bins b Hebteous d strength (hae. 45 : 24). 
m UsneSss and 8 : 
Gives in the soul (Psa. {strength 
3. Encouragement Concerning : 
Christ is able to build 
Christ's disci; shall te holden 14:4). 
Can do all pee, : 18). 
papel nd stronger (Job 17:2. 


soa vans might (¢ “a ? My. 





‘a strength made perfect in weakness (2 Cor. 12; 9). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


InTERVENING Events.—None. 
Trme.—Some days after Pentecost ; summer of A. D. 30. 
Prrsons.—Peter and John going up into the temple; the 
lame man at the gate called Beautiful; the wondering people. 
Piace.—The temple in Jerusalem. 
CrecumstTaNces.—How much or how little time elapsed 
between the events of the last lesson and the one of this is 
not shown in the record. Apparently some little time, at 
least, must have intervened. If this time was a month or 
two, or only two or three weeks, it was sufficient to bring the 


_| name of Jesus once more into prominence in Jerusalem. 


The news of the signs upon Pentecost—the greatest of the 
signs being the conversion of three thousand souls—would 
spread rapidly. Three thousand converts, together with 
those who were added day by day, would be so many wit- 
nesses for Christ, that would carry his name throughout the 
city. Many hearing their testimony would be in a state of 
‘preparedness to believe. As the believers were in the habit 
of resorting to the temple, one of the least likely to miss 
hearing the wonderful news was the lame man who daily was 
laid at the gate of the temple which is called Beautiful. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 1.—Now Peter and John were going up into the temple 
at the hour of prayer, being the ninth hour. Compare Luke 18: 
10, In Authorized Version, “ Now Peter and John went up 
together (see chapter 2: 47). The use of the exact imper- 
fect in the Revised Version here and in verse 3 isa great 
improvement.— Being the ninth hour: This does not mean that 
the hour of prayer was the ninth hour and that only, but is 
equivalent to namely, at the ninth hour. There were three 
especial hours of prayer, the third, the sixth, and the 
ninth, when prayer was offered up by the Jews, whether in 
the temple or elsewhere. For the third, compare Acts 2: 
15; for the sixth, 10: 9; for the ninth, 10: 3, 30. 

Verse 2.—And a certain man that was lame from his mother’s 
womb was carried: Here, again, the imperfect tense requires 
the meaning was being carried, that is, they were carrying 
him. It is used to denote that it was just when the apostles 
were going up into the temple that this took place— Whom 
they laid daily at the door of the temple which is called Beautiful: 
Here, again, continued or repeated action is expressed, “they 
were in the habit of laying him. At the door or gate,” that is, 
not on the inside, as is shown by verse 8, but on the outside, 
in the portico, or still more outward. The blind and lame, 
however, were not excluded from the interior of the temple. 
Compare Matthew 21: 14. The door .. . which is called Beauti- 
ful: The identification of this gate is uncertain. See Meyer, 
Alford in loc., and other commentators. Meyer regards it 
as being the gate made of Corinthian brass, which Josephus 
describes as surpassing the others, the silver and gilded 
ones, called also the gate of Nikanor; but the situation of 
this gate, on the eastern side toward the valley of Kidron, 
would seem to require that the lame and blind were carried 
across the court to a remote part. The temple gate Susan 
(or lily) answers better the condition of the account, 
being near Solomon’s porch (verse 11), and in the vicinity of 
the sellers of sacrificial offerings, where a crowd would be 
collected.—To ask alms of them that entered (literally were 
entering) into the temple: The word denoting alms (which is 
the origin of the German almosen, Scotch aumons, and our 
alms), is a direct derivative from an adjective meaning pitiful, 
and itself denoted at first. pitifulness; especial compassion 
towards the poor. It is used in the singular like our charity 
from the Latin, and is found in Matthew, chapter 6: 1-3, and 
nine or ten times in Luke’s writings, but nowhere else in the 
New Testament. 

Verse 3.— Who seeing Peter and John about to go into the 
temple asked to receive an alms (or, better, to receive alms, as 
an alms is now obsolete). 

Verse 4.—And Peter, fastening his eyes upon hin: with John, 
said, Look on us. The lame man made the same application 
that he had done, no doubt, to thousands, and probably gave 
no heed at first to them, expecting no response. Peter said 
look on us by divine suggestion, and, according to his divine 
Master’s example, wished to judge of his faith to be healed 
by the expression of his eye as it met theirs (comp. Acts 
14: 9.) 

Verse 5.—And he gave heed unto them, expecting to receive 
something from them. He had, evidently, no further thought 
than the expectation that Peter might give him some small 
coin, but Peter saw that he had that within him, whatever it 
was, which would not obstruct the healing power given to 
himself by Christ. What the faith to be healed implied, we 
are not able to say, but it was some inward state as to which 
men needing deliverance from evil widely differed (comp. 
Mark 6: 5.) 

Verse 6.—But Peter said, Silver and gold (strictly, silver coin 
and gold coin) J have none ; but what I have, that I give thee. 
Peter says what J have, not as meaning thatthe power of work- 
ing a miracle on the man was properly something which he 
had in possession, but in the faith that the power in any given 
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ease could be used by him whenever it was proper for him 
to use it. Such power would be, as he believed, imparted by 
Christ: he could not have believed that it was lodged in him 
for any case, but only for cases when Christ could act through 
him, and when the person who needed the interposition was 
in such a moral condition as to co-operate in some way in the 
work.—In the name of Jesus Chriat, of Nasareth, walk. This is 
what he had,—to call on him to do something which, with- 
out Christ’s efficient aid, he (Peter) could not procure, and 
the man could not do. Jn the name of Jesus, etc. The name, 
as in many places, includes that with which the name is 
associated. It is much more than if Peter had said, “ Acting 
by the authority of him who is named, etc., I order thee to 
walk.” It denotes the power of him who has the name Jesus 
Christ, or Jesus of Nazareth the Messiah ; or, rather, the name 
sums up and unites the attributes of Jesus “in our concep- 
tion of him.” Jesus Christ; that is, Jesus with the appella- 
tive the anointed, or the Messiah, when it was first used must 
have had the article ; but there are very few instances of this 
in the New Testament, compared with the many where Christ 
became a proper name (Jesus Christ) and lost the article. 
Of this form there are in Acts eleven at Jeast, and very many in 
Paul’s epistles. Of the other there are, in Acts, two, both of 
which are doubtful, or to be rejected. The Christ occurs by 
itself, without Jesus, in Luke’s writings, about twenty-five 
times. 

Verse 7.—And he took (or caught hold of) him by the right 
hand, and raised him up: This expresses the faith of Peter, 
and was fitted to encourage the lame man.—And immediately 
his feet and his ankle bones received strength: The word trans- 
lated feet (literally, that with which men tread or walk) is 
found nowhere else in the New Testament, 


Verse 8.—The evangelist desctibes minutely the actions of 
the lame man as soon as he began to believe that he was 
healed. First he leaped forth, releasing himself from the 
hold of Peter, or leaped up, as if trying the streng‘. of his 
muscle; than he stood on his feet for the first time in his life, 
and walked around, to see whether the same power of walking 
belonged to him which all that were about had. But the pen 
of the writer, not content with this, adds graphically, and he 
entered with them, unwilling to be separated from the instru- 
ments of his cure, into the temple, practicing his newly acquired 
powers without the ability to restrain himself, now walking, 
now leaping, and all the while praising God. “Then did the 
lame man leap as an hart.” He was of another kind from the 


nine lepers who never looked back to give thanks to the Lord 
Jesus. 


Verse 9.—And all the people, the crowd gathered, at the 
hour of prayer, in the temple court, saw him, as he was walk- 
ing and praising God. It was something extraordinary in the 
temple,—above all, at that time of the day. 

Verse 10.—And they took knowledge of him, or recognized him : 
Compare 4: 13, where the same word in the same tense, the 
imperfect, is used, “and they became aware” that they had 
been with Jesus. This compound of the verb to know occurs 
twenty times in the other Gospels, and twenty in Luke and 
Acts. Wecan hardly suppose that the “whole people” knew 
or recognized him; the words are popularly said. Very 
many knew him from having seen him at his station where 
he begged. So the evangelist says they recognized him, 
that tt was he which sat for alms at the Beautiful gate of the temple. 
Sat ; better, who was wont to sit. The astonishment at the 
miracle is described in strong terms; they were filled with 
wonder and amazement at that which had happened. The 
word translated “amazement,” and from which our word ecstasy 
is derived, denotes being out of one’s head from astonishment 
or other cause, and is found five times in Matthew and Mark, 
and eleven in Luke’s writings. 

The miracle thus described was by no means the most 
wonderful which it was given to one of the apostles to per- 
form, nor was it the first. Compare Acts 2:43. But the 
place where it was performed, being as public a one as any 
at Jerusalem, and the people’s familiarity with the man, 
caused it to make a great impression, and it became thus a 
means of spreading the gospel of Christ. Consequently the 
portion of the Jews which was most hostile to Christianity 
resolved to use what police power they had to put down such 
movements. The importance thus given to this miracle led 
Luke, it is probable, to introduce it into his work. 


Verse 11.—And as he held Peter and John: Or, while he was 
keeping hold of. A very natural touch. He could not bear 
to let them go from him ; and this detention drew a yet larger 
crowd to the place, which could not have been very far from 
where the miracle was first performed.—AU the people [popu- 
larly spoken] row together wnto them in [or, close by] the porch 
which is called Solomon’s, greatly wondering: For the porch 
compare 5: 12, John 10: 23, “and Jesus was walking in the 
temple, in the porch of Solomon ;” and for a porch or stoa, 
John 5:2. A stoa was a place protected by a roof, and sup- 
ported, especially om one side and at the ends, by pillars, 
and thus furnishing a place for standing (whence the origin 
of the word) or walking in hot or stormy weather. Splendid 
ones were found at Athens, such as the Stoa basilica. Solo- 
mon’s porch was believed to be an original part or appendage 
of the first temple, spared when the temple was ruined, and 





seen 
retained in the second temple. It still remained in our 
Lord’s day ; and in the time of Claudius there was a project 
of rebuilding it on account of its age, but Herod Agrippa, who 
was entrusted by the emperor with the charge of the temple, 
did not venture to pull it down and rebuild it (Josephus, 
Antiq. 20: 9,7). 





AT THE BEAUTIFUL GATE. 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


In the pathetic little story we are to study to-day there are 
mentioned two persons specially who perhaps never saw each 
other with any measure of recognition before, but who, we 
may assume safely, never forgot each other afterwards : Simon 
Peter, and a nameless beggar who was lame in his legs. The 
office of John, in this instance, is singularly interesting 
because of its being entirely mental and religious ; for he per- 
forms no outward act, and yet has as much concern in the 
whole matter as the others. 

I. Let us “ fasten our eyes” upon this cripple sitting in his 
usual place at the gate of Solomon’s porch in the temple. 

1. He was evidently very poorly off in his trouble. For 
forty years he had been unable to walk a step. Luke, who 
was a physician, is specific in details. Raphael puts into his 
famous cartoon another lame man; some say he meant to 
show the divine sovereignty in choosing this one to be 
healed, but it is more likely that he meant only to heighten 
the contrast in the attitude of abjectness and helplessness ; 
that man has a crutch. 

2. But it would not be fair to say even this limping beggar 
had no alleviations to his lot. He was not blind; he could 
see the Beautiful Gate with its wonderful pillars of brass over- 
laid with vast plates of gold and silver. He was not deaf; he 
could hear the priests’ trumpets on the feast-days ; he could 
even listen to the singing of the daily psalms and the chant- 
ing of the evening prayers in the courts of the loveliest edifice 
under the sun. He was not dumb; he could ask for alms as 
a beggar, he could cry for mercy as a sinner. He was not 
forsaken ; he had a circle of patient friends to bring him to 
his wonted place every afternoon. Discontented poor people 
might as well count up their manifest mercies now and then. 

3. We notice that this lame man manifested a sincere be- 
lief in God’s providence over him. This is significantly seen 
in the long, riveted, eager gaze that he gave in answer to 
Peter’s command: he “ expected to receivesomething.” Now 
we connect this story with another recorded of Paul (Acts 
14: 8-11). Paul fastened his eyeson that cripple, “seeing he 
had faith to be healed.” It makes us think that this beggar’s 
faith began in trust of providence, but grew rapidly into sav- 
ing acceptance of Jesus as a Redeemer from sin; for he 
became a Christian. 

4. That is the reason why he shows himself now so happy. 
He fulfilled Isaiah’s prophecy literally by leaping as an hart, 
In that day there were no almshouses or hospitals to receive 
a poor pitiable creature like him ; but there was a God over- 
head then as there is to-day. And when one has real faith, 
his temporal troubles can be alleviated, and his soul can be 
saved. > 

5. And hence we see the force of an immediate and bold 
acknowledgment of the Lord Jesus Christ. The great world 
around us is deeply moved by a strong conviction and a 
courageous confession of faith. It is conjectural that this 
lame beggar never before collected such an audience as he did 
by taking the apostles by the hand and rushing with them 
into the temple. The terms employed in the story are very 
strong ; the words “ wonder” and “ amazement” are repeated 
again and again. 

IT. Let us turn now to look at the other prominent figure 
in this dramatic picture, Simon Peter, the Lord’s apostle. 

1. See how independent he is, and yet how he takes help. Of 
course, you would call this Peter’s miracle; still, observe 
how careful Luke is to insist that John was in the whole 
working of it. It was “Peter and John” whom the lame 
man saw; Peter fastened his eyes upon him, but it was “ with 
John.” Even at the last it was “Peter and John” whom 
the grateful man held by the two hands when all the people 
ran together wondering. Simon felt all his own responsi- 
bility on this notable occasion, we have no doubt; but it 
must have been of unspeakable comfort to him to have John 
near by to give “mutual faith” (Rom. 1: 12). e 

2. We see also how practical Peter was, and yet how pru- 
dent. No one imagines he meant to tell that grippled man 
that he had no money, nor that he had no money for him, 
nor that he was unfortunately short on this occasion; we 
suppose he intended to say that money was not what Jesus 
Christ’s servants deemed the best thing to ask for or to bestow. 
It is sometimes of the intensest harm to give cash to beg- 
gars; and it is always a wrong to them to give bits of 
silver and gold when we have (as Simon Peter had) some- 
thing far better. The old fisherman knew that it was wisest 
to put the lame man in the way of living for himself and of 
doing some good for others in the world. Hence, he literally 
set him on his feet, and gave him a new chance. 

8. We notice, again, that Peter was thoroughly sympa- 
thetic and yet perfectly calm. He was standing, at this mo- 
ment, upon the sublime pinnacle of his greatness, where no pope 
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ever came near to him. But so utterly lost was he, in his 
consciousness of Christ’s presence and power, that he showed 
not one sign either of fussiness or fear. We read the story, 
but we do not observe any summoning of the crowd or any 
beginning of an incantation. He says he will give the beg- 
gar such as he has; and what he has isa Name to use, a 
promise to plead, and a faith to bestow. Then he goes 
straight up to his side, and offers his hand. With a touch 
of tenderness, he sets the old cripple on his feet. 

4. Once more we see how devout Peter was, and yet how 
charitable. Suppose he had replied to the lame man that he 
was at present just going in to attend prayers, and must not 
be interrupted! Whata half-hearted service of God it would 
have been, if the worship had shirked the benevolent kind- 
ness belonging to men! Indeed, what a fine blending of duty 
and devotion appears in the companionship of these two men ; 
for John aids in Peter’s miracle, and then Peter helps in 
John’s prayers (James 2: 18). 

5. Then observe how trustful Peter was, and so, of course, 
he was brave. The most intrepid act of this man’s whole life 
was that gesture by which he raised this cripple to his feet. 
Think of the exposure which he and John ran into, in case 
that Name should fail them the power of which they had so 
publicly invoked. It would have been better for them to 
attempt no such mighty achievement as the working of s 
miracle, if they were not going to have faith enough to carry 
it clear out to the end into success. That must have been an 
exciting moment to Peter when he spoke the words of his 
imperial challenge; but his trust was so unwavering that he 
extended his friendly hand in the full expectation of seeing 
that chronic cripple take it and instantly stand on the ankles 
which had never borne him an hour. 

III. Thus far we have looked only at the chief actors in 
the scene. The two men are gazing at each other; God is 
interposing with his omnipotence, and the miracle is wrought. 
Now we will imagine that the third man, John, Christ’s 
beloved disciple, rehearses the spiritual lessons we ought to 
learn. 

1. One of the earliest of these is this: it is well for Chris- 
tians sometimes to become acquainted with what is going on 
“ at the gate,” over the borders of our serene and comfortable 
lives; we must look after those who dwell on the outside. 

2. Opportunities of doing good lie in our way every day 
and hour, if we really desire to improve them. One slight 
turn of the eye across the temple-area, where we pass on our 
way to prayers, will introduce us to two entirely different and 
totally distinct worlds of feeling, thought, and history. 

3. Christians ought not to lose time in sighing after new 
spheres of conspicuous sacrifice. Like Peter and John, we 
ourselves, children of the covenant, are apt to be jostled 
against those who are ignorant, poor, feeble, and in pain. 
But it does not follow that all of them are certainly vicious 
and unworthy of help; some of them may actually have 
“faith to be healed.” 

4. Working hands and willing voices ought to go with 
weeping eyes when we know the wants of the Lord’s poor. 
Poverty at hand, weakness close beside us, are quite unro- 
mantic; it is distance which lends enchantment to the view 
in many cases as we converse about heathenism. But our 
home-heathen must not be absolutely neglected because they 
are so near. Many men, and some women, will shed tears 
over the painted picture of a Neapolitan boy begging, who 
would speak most savagely to the same lad if they met him 
alive in New York streets; they would quote with vigor the 
first part of Peter’s little speech, and leave off the rest of it; 
and they would not put out their hands at all. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Peter and John were going up into the temple at the hour of 
prayer (v.1). There are persons who claim to be so full of 
piety that they have no need to give any prominence to par- 
ticular places, or to particular hours, for their part in wor- 
ship. They say that no one time, nor any one place, is bet- 
ter than another to them for prayer or praise. They-can get 
just as near to God, and just as satisfactorily, in their own 
homes as in any man-made temple; and they have no more 
need to pray in their bed-chamber at morning and at evening 
than in their places of business at mid-day. But Peter and 
John were not of this sort. They recognized the value of set 
times and places for worship; yet we may believe that they 
were not any less ready to pray and praise at other times and 
elsewhere, on account of this. Indeed, from what we know 
of the piety of Peter and John, in comparison with the piety 
of those persons who have no special time or place for wor- 
ship, it looks as if Peter and John had the better idea on this 
point. 

A certain man that was lame from his mother’s womb was car- 
ried, whom they laid daily at the door of the temple (v. 2). That 
day probably seemed to that poor cripple like every other 
day of his life, but it was a very different day from any he 
had ever known. God’s richest blessing for him was just 
before him now; but he had no thought or hope of it. And 
that is the way with a great many of God’s children. Ifthey 
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_ him that we have been longing for; but it is even a better 





if judged by the power and the goodness of God. Faith is a 
better guide than experience tothe child of God. Whatever 
it is best for us to have, we can have, even if all our life thus 
far has passed without a gleam of its possibility. Not what 
God has done for us hitherto, but what God can do for us now, 
or in the future, ought to be the standard of our faith, and the 
of our expectations. 
said, Silver and gold have I none; but what I have, that 
give I thee (v. 6). It isa great deal better to have nosilver and 
gold, and have a willingness to give, than to have plenty of 
both silver and gold, without a willingness to part with them. 
It is better for the one who needs help, and it is better forthe 
one who cangive help. Perhaps if Peter and John had had 
lots of money, they would have looked straight ahead and 
pushed through that beautiful door, hurrying in to pray, 
without stopping to give attention to that persistent and 
life-long cripple; “because, you know, rich folks have so 
many calls on them, that they must shut down somewhere!” 
Itis well for that cripple that Peter and John were not over- 
stocked with silver and gold; and it is well for him also that 
they were willing to give him such help as they could give. 
Even rich men couldn’t be expected to do more than that. 
He entered with them into the temple, walking, and leaping, and 
praising God(v.8). It certainly was right for that man to 
praise God at such a time. Most men would have been able 
to see a bright side to the providence which he rejoiced 
over, But, after all, there is no such display of grace in that 
man’s praising God, as in the songs of rejoicing which went 
up from Paul and Silas, with their feet in the stocks, and 
their backs qmarting from the scourge, in their Philippi 
prison-cell at midnight. God had not changed since the 
cripple lay poor and helpless at the temple entrance. God 
was as deserving of praise then as now. It isa good thing to 
give thanks unto the Lord when we have some fresh gift from 


thing to give thanks unto the Lord, when our praise of him 
is for what he is, and for what we can trust him for, rather 
than for what we already have from him in the line of our 
selfish longings. You, perhaps, have been able to walk and 
leap for a great many years. Have you been thanking God 
for it all this time? Why shouldn’t you be as grateful for 
the use of your limbs as if you had once been a cripple? 

All the people saw him . . . and they were filled with wonder 
and amazement (y. 10). Yes, they were filled with wonder and 
amazement; but it doesn’t appear that they were filled with 
faith. Miracles are sure to attract attention. They would 
never fail to draw a crowd, and to excite wondering comment. 
But the seeing of miracles, or the hearing about them, does 
not necessarily, nor commonly, lead the seers and the hearers 
to a personal submission to and trust in Him by whose power 
the miracles are wrought. One sermon by Peter, inspired of 
the Holy Spirit, was followed by the conversion of “three 
thousand souls ;” but this miracle of Peter and John in heal- 
ing the man who was a cripple from his birth doesn’t 
seem to have resulted in the conversion of the thousandth 
part of the number hopefully reached through that sermon. 
Yet the people who saw the miracle “ were filled with wonder 
and amazement,” and “all the people ran together. . . 
greatly wondering.” If we want wonder and amazement on 
the part of the people, and want to see all the people running 
together, full of wonder, we ought to long and pray for 
miracles ; but if we want souls saved, we had better long and 
pray for preachers to preach like Peter. Wonder and 
amazement are good enough in their way, but they are not so 
good as soul-saving. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. ©, HAZARD, 


We turn from spiritual to physical healing—from helpless- 
ness of soul to helplessness of body. Three thousand and 
more healed of sin—one cured of disease. The proportion 
shows the relative importance of each kind of miracle in the 
mind of the Spirit. 

The teacher will find illustrative cases of the sort narrated 
in our lesson: 1. In the healing by the Saviour of the pal- 
sied man, borne of four (Mark 2: 1-12; Matt. 9; 2-8). When 
Jesus saw “their faith,” he said unto the sick of the palsy, 
“Son, be of good cheer; thy sins are forgiven.” 2, In the 
healing by the Saviour, at the pool of Bethesda, of the man 
who had had an infirmity for thirty-eight years (John 5: 2-9). 
The pathetic feature of this case is, that the impotent man 
had no friend to help him. 3. In the healing through Paul 
of the man impotent in his feet from birth—a case the main 
features of which are almost exactly the same as those of our 
lesson (Acts 14 ; 8-10). 

I, The Lame Man's Request.—Concerning the lame man, 
note: 1. That his condition was hopeless, “ Was lame from his 
mother’s womb.” So lame that he had to be carried. He 
was impotent in his feet and ankle-bohes (v.7). He was 
now more than forty years of age (4: 22). So far as man 





was concerned, there was no possibility of a cure. Before | 
him was the expectation of remaining in his woeful, helpless | 
condition to the end of his days. The helplessness of this | 
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who is compelled to say of himself: “To will is present with 
me, but to do that which is good is not” (Rom. 7:18). Like 
the lame man also, this sad condition of thesinner is from birth : 
“ Behold I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother 
conceive me” (Psa.51: 5). 2. That he had good friends. With 
rare fidelity they laid him “ daily” at the gate of the temple. 
They evidently did all they could for him. All that they 
did fer him is all that isin the power of any one to do for 
the sinner. His friends can take him in the arms of their 
faith, and lay him daily at the gate of the temple, which is 
called Beautiful, but that is all that they can do. By his 
own faith, finally, the sinner must be restored. But no day 
should be intermitted. What if the lame man’s friends had 
failed to carry him there on the day in which Peter and 
John went up in the temple to pray! “ Let us not be weary 
in well-doing ; for in due season we shall reap, if we faint 
not.” 3. That he had a good place. He was laid daily at the 
door of the temple called Beautiful. There, if anywhere, he 
might count upon receiving aid. He asked alms of those 
who were about entering into the temple. Presumptively, 
at least, those who were about to go in there for the purpose 
of asking God for blessings for themselves, would be in the 
best frame of mind to give alms to one whose needs were 
greater than their own—whose very body, lying there, was a 
petition for help. The church, by the way, is the most gen- 
erous of all in her help of the needy. The afflicted naturally 
crowd to her porches. But the position of the lame man is sug- 
gestive of two things. (1.) He lay with his back to the temple, 
and his face to the world. The temple and its services were 
nothing to him. He looked for help only from man, and not 
from God. (2.) He lay in the gate of the temple to show 
how little the temple could do for him. He was suffering 
the penalty of transgressed Law. The temple of the Law 
with all its splendid ritual could do nothing for him. Law 
had made him helpless, and Law would have left him help- 
less. Like the sinner, he needed some power higher than 
the Law to interpose for his rescue. 4. T'hat he did not know 
his opportunity. He asked for alms when he might have 
asked for healing. How few men know what divine favors 
they can obtain! Who is there that exhausts the privi- 
leges of prayer? But the sinner, especially, is blind to his 
opportunities. His heart is set on things temporal instead 
of things spiritual—upon the wants of the body instead of 
the cure of the soul, “Seek ye first his kingdom and his 
righteousness,” etc. 

Il. The Lame Man's Blessing.—In regard to the two 
through whom his blessing came, observe: 1. Their com- 
mand. “Look on us.” The command was given, not that 
the lame man might see anything extraordinary in them, but 
that they might see whether in him there was faith so that 
he could be healed (Acts 14: 9). The man looked, and saw 
such sympathy in their faces, that he immediately expected 


—an alms! The thought of cure did not occur to him. 2. 
Their poverty. “Silver and gold haveI none.” That was 
disappointing! So God often disappoints—that he may give 


something far better than that which is asked of him. 
3. Their power. (1.) “Such as I have give I thee.” Such 
as one has is all that he can be expected to give. But, as in 
this case, that which the poorest disciples of Christ have often 
is better to others than riches. The alms that the lame man 
expected, if he had received them, would have left him still 
a helpless cripple. Such as Peter and John had was what 
he most wanted. When men want sympathy, counsel, salva- 
tion, peace of heart, healing, dollars count for little. Then 
Christians, though they may be poor, are in a position to 
make many rich (2 Cor.6: 10). (2.) “In the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, walk.” The power in the two apostles, 
then, was not their own. They spoke only in the name of the 
One whom they served. The Christian has no power in and of 
himself. Working in, and relying upon the name of his 
Master, he can work wonders. It is only in the name of 
Christ that the man made impotent by sin can receive 
strength and spiritual manhood. There is no other name 
wherein we must be saved. But mark, Peter did not stop 
with commanding the man to walk. He took him by 
the right hand, and raiced him up, thus helping his 
faith. Many a one gets sufficient faith in God to be healed 
because some one stretches out a hand to help him up. 
A warm, helping hand often has done more good than a ser- 
rfon. Many there are who are willing enough to command 
others to get up, and walk—few comparatively who are will- 
ing to help them to walk. The result showed that Peter had 
truly discerned and rightly spoken. “Immediately his feet 
and his ankle-bones received strength.” By faith, not in 
Peter and John, but in the name of Christ, was this man 
made strong (v. 16). 


III. The Healed Man’s Praise. He praised God: 1. Inthe 
use he made of his new strength. He leaped up, stood, began 
to walk, and ended by leaping. Every leap was an expres- 
sion of joy and praise. He acted singularly for one going 





into the temple, but he hadn’t got his feelings yet under 
decorous control. Observe that the miracle of walking and | 
leaping was just as great as the miracle of healing. Each | 
new beginner in walking topples, and totters, and falls num- | 





learned to do in an instant what others have to learn with 
such infinite pains and bumps and patience. 2. In his going 
into the temple. Now he was ready to take delight in worship. 
The Physician which had healed his body, also had healed 
his soul. 3. In the use made of his tongue. He praised 
God—not the apostles. He saw plainly enough that the 
apostles were orily God’s instruments. He “held Peter and 
John,” however, as though he felt that he could not let them 
go. Though Christians are merely the means through whom 
others are led into contact with the great Physician, yet how 
grateful to them are those who are thus led to healing. 
4. In the spectacle that he was to the multitude. He was a 
proof of the power of Christ to heal—a living evidence to 
the truth of the claims of Jesus to be the Son of God. Every 
one healed of sin is both a wonder and a testimony to the 
people. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Tell as graphically as you can the story of to-day, pre- 
paring the way for te lessons that follow. What did Jesus 
promise his disciples they should receive after that the Holy 
Ghost came upon them? How were they to be witnesses for 
him? What was his last commandtothem? When he told 
them to preach the gospel, and promised to be with them, he 
said they should work wonders, and that power should be 
given them to heal the sick. To-day we learn of one of the 
times that the disciples had power to heal the body as well 
as to preach to save the soul. 

Peter and John were very busy; how many were added to 
the church on the day of Pentecost? When they were 
pricked in their hearts, what did Peter tell them to do? 
What is the meaning of “repent”? Did they turn back to 
their ways of sin after they had been baptized? How did 
they continue? 

With all these new members to help and teach, John and 
Peter did not forget to go to the temple at the hour of prayer. 
They went together, too; they had been with Jesus so often 
when he went to pray, been with him when “he went about 
doing good,” that now they loved to be with each other, ard 
work and speak in his name. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon, Peter and John went to 
the temple. What for? 

Just as they came to the great gate called Beautiful, they 
saw something which you might see almost any day if you 
walk through the streets and squares of a great city. It was 
a beggar. 

Haven’t you often seen such a person reach out a thin hard 
hand, and ask money of the people passing by? So this man 
did to Peter and John. They stopped. Perhaps they had 
seen the same beggar before ; he was lame and could not have 
walked there himself; but every day somebody brought him, 
and left him lying or sitting maybe on a coarse rug or mat, 
on the pavements, where, all the time, crowds were passing by. 
It was a public place close by the temple, and many people 
walked that way going upto pray. Are those who love to 
pray the ones who are willing and ready to give to the poor? 
By begging, this poor man lived; perhaps he got enough 
coins, even of mites and farthings, to pay a little to those who 
carried him back and forth, and, maybe, gave him food and 
a place to sleep. Peter looked sharply at the man, and said, 
“Look on us.” That was an easy thing; the man could look, 
and you may be sure he did, for he expected them to give 
him something. Was he disappointed when Peter said, 
“Silver and gold have I none; but such as I have, give I 
thee”? There was no time for the man to wonder what he 
would give, for, as Peter took him by the right hand and 
helped him up, he said, “In the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, rise up and walk.” A strange new life came into 
the feet and ankles that had been heavy and useless. Could 
he rise up? Not slowly nor feebly, like a lame man, he 
leaped from the ground, he stood, straight and upright. He 
walked; where did he go? Not to tell the men who had 
cared for him that he no longer needed their strength to lift 
him. 

Where were Peter and John going? He went with them, 
they had not been delayed long, they went on to the temple 
to pray, and the joyful beggar went to praise. What did the 
people think when they saw him? “Look, look!” they 
whispered, “Isn’t that the lame beggar from the gate? 
What is he doing? See, see! he is walking, and praising God!” 
How was it? The man was forty years old, and had never 
walked. How could he have learned ina moment? How 
many of you have a little baby at your house just beginning 
to walk? Didn’t the baby begin to stand by a chair, then 
try to push the chair along while the little tottering feet 
tried to take a step? Then how gently your mother held its 
little hand, helping it to take one step and-then another. It 
took days and weeks, and many falls, before the little one could 
walk and run, and not be afraid. But this forty-year-old 
cripple walked in a moment. 

On the pavement by a great post-office building a man sits 
every day in a rough little wagon. Piles of newspapers and 
magazines are in his lap and by his side, which he sells to 


lame man finds a counterpart in the helplessness of the sinner, | berless times before he masters the art. The once lame man | the passers by. Year after year he has been doing that; and 
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many people let the active news-boys run along, while they 
‘buy frem the lame man in the wagon. They can see that his 
feet and legs are covered with quilts, and they only know that he 
cannot walk or work in any other way. Every morning two 
strong boys wheel him to his post, and then go on to their 
daily trade ; and those who pass again at dark, see the boys 
with empty lunch-buckets come again and wheel him away. 
Suppose, some day, when crowds are going in and out of the 
post-office, some one should say to him, Arise and walk. 
Suppose the man should turn back the quilts, and move those 
withered shrunken feet that have so long seemed dead, should 
deap out of his wagon, and walk with quick springing step. 
Would it be more wonderful than what was done to the lame 
man at the gate? By whose power was that miracle done? 
Would that man have been cured if he had not obeyed ? 

Three things he obeyed: he was told to look, to rise, to 
walk. Then, three things he did: leaped for joy, walked 
to the temple, praised God. 

Where was the miracle done? Make a diagram of the 
temple and porches, and tell of the beautiful gate of shining 
brass, plates of gold and silver, and wreaths of carved lilies. 
There were other splendid gates, but this was most beautiful, 
and so heavy it took twenty strong men to close it. There 
was a large, wide porch called Solomon’s, with long rows of 
white marble columns and roof of carved cedar. There 
crowds saw the man walking with Peter and John, learning 
of him who gave them power to heal. In our golden text 
are the words of the prophet who loved to write of the bless- 
ings of the time of Jesus. Did not that text come true that 
day ? ; 

Next week we will learn of what Peter said to the people 
who looked and wondered at seeing the lame man healed. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE PRINCIPLE OF GIVING. 


“WHAT I HAVE, THAT GIVE I THER.” 





WHoso HATH THIS WORLD'S GOOD, AND SEETH HIS 
BROTHER HAVE NEED, . . . HOW DWELLETH THE 
LOVE oF Gop IN HIM? 








THE POWER OF JESUS’ 


NAME, 


SAINT. 
TO THE Laz 
SINNER, 


STRENGTH 
GIVES HEALING 
SALVATION 
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Nor unto vs, O Lorgp,.. 
NAME GIVE GLORY. 


+ BUT UNTO THY 











HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


“ Awake, my soul, to grateful Tays.” 

* All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” 
“Complete in thee ! no work of mine.” 
“ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds.” 
“There is no name so sweet on earth,” 
“ Just as I am, without one plea.” 
“Thou the true Physician art.” 
“Depth of mercy, can there be,” 
“Heal me, O m¥ Saviour, heal.” 

“ Lord, I hear of showers of blessings” 
“T need thee, precious Jesus.” : 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What power of the ascended Lord was manifested, through 
Peter and John, at the Beautiful gate of the temple? 
(Title.) What had God promised, through his prophet 
Isgiah, as a sign of Christ’s healing power? (Golden Text.) 
Are the prayers of the church for the bodily diseased of any 
avail, or are they not? (James 5: 14-16.) Are you giving, 
or withholding, such helpfulness as you possess from sufferers 
on your way? 

How frequently did the disciples visit the temple during 
the weeks following Christ’s ascension? (Acts 2: 46.) Why 
have Christians to-day any less reason than then to leave their 
other business for prayer, at stated hours? How often daily 
did devout Jews resort to the temple for prayer? (Exod. 29: 
39; Psa. 55: 17.) What opportunity of doing good did God 
daily offer these Jews? (v. 2.) What good should every such 
opportunity do us? What two emotions should always be ex- 
cited by the sight of affliction? Describe the temple and its 
courts. Describe the principal gates. To what class of people do 
the afflicted look most confidently for help? (yv.3.) Is it prob- 
able that this lame man, at the gate, had, or had not, seen Peter 
and John previously, in company with Jesus? How did the 
apostles know on whom the Lord would have them exercise 
miraculous healing power? (v.4; consider, as suggestive, 
Matt. 10: 19, 20.) Why did Peter and John gaze upon this 
man? Why did they require him to look on them? How did 
he receive their first command? (vy. 5.) In what manner and 
in what measure does God expect us to benefit all who cal! on 





us for help? (v.6.) Did Peter command in thename of Jesus, 
or did he bid the man exercise faith in his namein walking? 
To what may the Sunday-school, in its relation to the church, 
be compared ? and what is the genéral condition of those who 
are brought to it? (v. 2.) What do you regard as some of 
the best ways of bringing others in? What is the teacher's 
first duty with the scholars? (v. 4.) What are some of the 
best methods which you know of winning attention? What 
is the scholar’s proper attitude before the teacher? (v. 5.) 
Is the teacher, or the scholar, generally at fault when this 
attitude is not secured? What is the teacher not to give? 
how much and of what kind can he give? with what 
authority is he to speak, and whose name is he to declare as 
the author of his power and the only ground of hope? 
(v. 6.) Name some of the things which teachers sometimes 
give that may be compared to gold and silver. Is the 
teacher’s duty ended when his message has been declared in 
power? (vy. 7.) In what ways, do you think, can we encour- 
age and aid our scholars in standing upright? When all 
this has been done, and the ankle-bones have received 
strength to fulfill their mission, what result will surely follow? 
(v. 8.) Is it possible, or impossible, for a Christian to stand 
still? Is it possible, or impossible, for him to advance with- 
out his influence widening? 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


The rough and partial coincidence of the Muhammedan 
hours of prayer with those of the Jewish temple in the time 
of Christ, is scarcely worth being attended to. The third, 
sixth, and ninth hours roughly coincide; and the turning 
towards Mecca is, in a measure, parallel with the-regard for 
the temple as a place especially favored. Beyond that, 
indeed, there is a parallel in the rabbinic formalism, and ina 
few of the formulas of prayer; but in the main, the coinci- 
dences are not instructive. Ifin any way the Muhammedan 
prayers are to be noted, it is with respect to the difference 
between the free prayers which were permitted, and with 
respect to the parallel between the formal Jews and the 
formal Muslims. But for most matters connected with the 
Jewish prayers in the time of Christ, as well as for other 
matters connected with the temple in this lesson, recourse is 
best had to Edersheim’s The Temple, its Ministry and Ser- 
vices at the Time of Jesus Christ. 

The door of the temple called Beautiful is one of the points 
about which sacred antiquarians differ. If any one wishesto 
investigate the subject, he had better begin by correcting a 
common false statement about the number of gates assigned 
by Josephus'to the temple proper with its courts. That num- 
ber appears to be nine, instead of eleven or twelve. And as 
to the gate called Beautiful, it was doubtless one of the nine; 
one leading from the court of the Gentiles into either the 
court of the priests or the court of the women. There was 
no gate on the west side, apparently (at least Josephus men- 
tions none) ; and the larger number of some of the commen- 
taries appears to be made up by supplying some on the west 
—by imagination. Confining the gate Beautiful to this nine, 
we at once exclude a number of the conjectures of the com- 
mentators and antiquarians; for those take in the possibili- 
ties of this gate being one which led from the city into the 
temple area, or the cloisters. A step farther in the strong 
probabilities leads us to the supposition that the Beautiful 
gate was the single one on the east side of the temple, which 
indeed was the most magnificent. This gate opened from the 
court of the women directly out upon a narrow portion of the 
court of the Gentiles; across which, a few steps, was the 
cloister called Solomon’s porch, whither the people ran on 
hearing of the notable miracle. 

As to the probabilities of this view, there is no space to 
discuss them at length. We know that Solomon’s porch was 
one of the cloisters within the great temple area, and pretty 
certainly the one on the east rather thanon the south. This 
fact, together with the facts of the lesson, make it certain that 
the gate Beautiful was one of the gates which led from the 
temple out to the court of the Gentiles, and also make it very 
probable that it was on the east side. If so, we know exactly 
what and where it was, and can dismiss the various conjec- 
tures which locate it elsewhere. At all events, we may rest 
assured that the balance of probability is all in favor of the 
view here taken. 


The porches, or rather cloisters, are described by Josephus,. 


and again, among modern writers, by Edersheim, as well as 
anybody. His work, published by the (London) Religious 
Tract Society, is the best of the easily accessible books. 

“To ask alms” and “to receive an alms,” in verses 2, 3, is 
one of those touches which connect the giving of alms with 
“ righteousness ” in the true Oriental fashion. Beggars have 
always abounded about the temples of the less pure religions; 
and it is the glory of the purer forms of Christianity to re- 
move the necessity of such a practice. But in the Orient it 
approaches a sin to refuse an alms. A man will not think 
there to refuse because the beggar is probably an impostor, 
unless it be on a Saturday, which is the “ beggar’s day” in 
Oriental cities, when the mendicants crowd in from the 
country, and throng the streets and the markets. In Matthew 


= 


6: 1, the reading “ righteousness” is only the Oriental word 
for “alms ;” a word which the Syriac keeps even in the pres- 
ent lesson. The lame man was laid there “ to ask a right- 
eousness,” and he expected “ to receive a righteousness” from 
Peter and John. No better place could be selected than the 
principal door of the temple, where true worshipers would 
be apt not to neglect an act esteemed very nearly as essential 
to their righteousness a8 prayer; and where the formalists 
would not be able to escape such a necessary carrying out and 
keeping up of appearances. In our own generation, and still 
more, a generation ago, the “principle of giving” was 
esteemed a grand discovery by some of our active Christian 
men—very much as a mercantile man or the pusher of a 
new machine is in the habit of dignifying the insignificant 
application ofsome well-known means as a “ principle.” But 
if our frugal habits had not in some cases made giving seem a 
luxury or an extravagance, and if, further, America had not 
been a land so happy that begging was one of the rare neces- 
sities, this re-discovery of the “principle” would not have 
counted forso much. In the New Testament, as in all the 
East, giving is an act which is so closely connected with the 
idea of righteousness as never to be separate from it in 
thought. Not only have the words “alms” and “ righteous- 
ness” become synonymous, but a beggar there feels that he 
has a right to curse one who reftises ; a right that is not recog- 
nized here, though it is sometimes indulged as a privilege. 
The text “ He that withholdeth corn, the people shall curse 
him,” has an individual meaning sometimes, quite as strong 
as its proper application to the unrighteous makers of “ cor- 
ners” in necessary articles, with the unrighteous purpose of 
enriching the already rich at the further expense of the 
already poor. The monopolist (using the word in its bad 
sense) has a double condemnation in the Oriental way of 
thinking; and it is hard to say that the Bible does not take 
the Oriental view. 

If a convincing proof of this Oriental view were wanted, it 
is supplied in verse 10 of this lesson. ‘There the phrase “ sat 
for alms” would be “sat for righteousness” in the Syriac; 
and the Peshitto is forced to paraphrase: “sat and asked 
righteousness,” or alms. The Harklensian, determined as 
ysual to be literal, has still to use an abstract word, and ren- 
ders “sat for mercy ;” the word for “ mercy ” being one that 
might mean “love,” or “an act of love.” 

It is but fair to add, with respect to the former part, as well 
as the close of this lesson, that Lightfoot raises a question as 
to whether the apostles with the lame man could have 
retired from the temple, or only just entered, when the people 
came running together in Solomon’s porch; and draws an 
alternative inference therefrom as to the situation of the gate 
called Beautiful. But his remarks can scarcely be read with- 
out coming to the conclusion that this alternative is unneces- 
sary. According to him, we must abandon the name “ Beau- 
tiful,” and substitute “Of fit Time” as the meaning of the 
New Testament word, in order to put the gate anywhere else 
than on the east side of the court of the women. And then 
it would be a gate leading from the city into the temple on 
the south. 





ALMSGIVING IN THE TIME OF CHRIST. 


{From Dr. C. D. Ginsburg’s Dlustrations from Eastern Manners and 
P Customs. } 


It is not to be supposed that alms in the time of Christ 
were generally given in an ostentatious manner. Thus it was 
declared that “ he who doeth his alms in secret is greater than 
Moses, for of Moses it is said, ‘I was afraid of the anger and 
hot displeasure’ (Deut. 9: 19); whilst of him who doeth his 
alms in secret the Scripture saith (Prov. 21: 14), ‘A gift in 
secret pacifieth anger.’”... Indeed, the secret manner in 
which the synagogue distributed its charity favorably con- 
trasts with the custom which prevailed in the primitive 
Church of relieving the poor believers, and which Chrysos- 
tom describes as follows: “ Our forefathers appointed the poor 
to stand before the door of our churches, that the sight of 
them might melt the most obdurate heart into pity. And, as 
by law and custom, we have fountains before our oratories, 
that they who go in to worship may wash their hands before 
they lift them up in prayer; so our ancestors, instead of 
fountains and cisterns, placed the poor before the doors of the 
churches, that as we wash our hands in water, so we should 
first cleanse our souls by beneficence and charity, and then 
go in and offer up our prayers.”.. . 

The fact that to be reduced to solicit alms was as 
a curse from God, and that the recipients of charity were 
most anxious to conceal their condition, would of itself be suf- 
ficient to show that Judaism gave no encouragement to beg- 
ging as a sacred calling. Nothing can be more exp?icit than 
the declarations of the ancient doctors onthissubject. “ Con- 
vert the Sabbath into a week-day rather than become a bur- 
den to men,” “Submit to work ever so low and shun the 
gifts of men,” are some of the sentiments that were instilled 
into the minds of Hebrew youths. The ancient law lays 
| down the following rules with regard to charity: “If one has 
| food for two meals, he must not take from the daily contribu- 
| tions to the alms for the dish ; if he has food which will suf- 
| fice for fourteen meals, he must not take from the weekly 
contributions to the alms for the boxes.” Indeed, there was 
hardly any necessity to enforce this rule, since many would 
rather starve than solicit alms, and the administrators of the 
law in the time of Christ were, in consequence of this, 
actually obliged to make the following declaration, “He who 
is in want of alms and refuses to scone Wi guilty of murder, 
and does not deserve our love. He not his own 








life; how then can he regard the life of others?” 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF HISTORY.* 


Ever since writing began, writers have been busy 
about the “ beginnings of history.” Whether recording 
mere traditions, or writing under divine guidance, both 
sacred and secular literature is full of those fragmentary 
accounts which stimulate our curiosity and our specula- 
tion. Manetho and Berosus, themselves preserved only 
in fragments, have been sifted over and over again; and 
every other archeological scrap has been made to give 
testimony under torture. Since the discovery of the 
cuneiform tablets, however, with their many coincidences 
with the sacred record in Genesis, the stimulus has been 
stronger than ever, The press has teemed with works of 
every character and grade, wise and unwise, learned and 
ignorant, sober and fantastic, God-fearing and atheistic, 
believing and skeptical. 

The mass of such works and essays may safely be neg- 
lected. But reproductions of actual ancient documents, 
whether on tile or stone, can never be treated with dis- 
dain, nor can the reasonings of masters in language 
or archeology be dealt with presumptively as futile 
novelty. 


It is now a little more than a year ago that the original | 


(French) edition of Lenormant’s Beginnings of History 
appeared in France. So eagerly was it taken in the 
market that the earliest orders from this country brought 
copies of the fourth edition, " Such was its wealth of 
learning and research, that the writer of this notice was 
deterred from attempting a translation only by the diffi- 
culty of verifying the multitude of references—a task 
which seemed to require a residence near the National 
Library at Paris, or the British Museum in London, The 
work has now, however, been faithfully reproduced in 
English, translated by Miss Mary Lockwood, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., the references, where practicable, being 
verified by Professor Francis Brown, of New York, who 
has also supplied a learned introduction of great value. 
This introduction, indeed, contains no mean presentation 
of the views which sound biblical scholars, familiar 
with the more recent advances in Assyrian learning, 
may be said to hold with reference to the main work ; 
though his views on special points would probably not 
meet with acquiescence in all cases. Unanimity with 
respect to questions still under discussion, is not to be 
expected. 

The work of Lenormant himself is intended to be a 
“work in good faith;” as it is the work of a devout 
member of the Roman Catholic communion, and of a 
believer in the Bivle. He gives his own views of inspira- 
tion, wherein we need not look to him for instruction; 
and few of us will follow his lead or opinion. Nor need 
we follow his interpretation and inferences. It is not 
probable that all his conclusions will ever be accepted 
by the Christian world; though his aim and shooting 
may show others where to look more closely for the 
proper mark. 

This being premised, we are ready to receive the book 
for its fullness of learning and its immense aggregate of 
facts, and to acknowledge that it puts us in possession of 


extant sources of the beginnings of history, to an extent | 


which leaves the older summaries far in the background. | 





The danger in using this, as in using other collections, 
is the temptation to give undue importance to extra- 
biblical sources, and to judge the facts of Genesis by the 
statements embodied im outside traditions. We need 
the like caution, too, in reading comments on the 
outside traditions; often, in order to be just to the com- 
mentator. 

Lenormant begins with the biblical account of the 
creation, as chief and supreme of all the sources, and 
gives a masterly translation, from the beginning to the 
death of Terah. An attempt is made to separate the two 
supposed sources, namely, the Elohist and the Jehovist, 
documents, so called, from which the inspired writer 
(somewhat like Luke) is supposed to have made his com- 
pilation. This portion of the book is worthy of deep 
study. The chapters which follow are generally entitled 
“Comparative Study of the Biblical Account and of 
Parallel Traditions,” and they take up in order the Crea- 
tion of Man, the First Sin, the Cherubim and the 
Revolving Sword, the Fratricide and the Foundation of 
the first city, the Sethites and the Cainites, the Antedi- 
luvian Patriarchs, the Children of God and the Daughters 
of Men, and close with the Deluge. 

In the course of these chapters—which no one need be 


| afraid of who reads them as unscrupulously as he reads 


a myth, and judges them as a commentary on tradition 
and myth only, always, however, drawing the distinction 
betwen tradition and the Word of God—a vast deal of 
information is conveyed. The tendency of the myth- 
expounders of the present day is to refer all idolatry and 
early tradition to the movements of nature as their basis; 
and Lenormant is not free from some rather far-pushed 
speculation in thesame direction. The solar and stellar 
myths, if such they all are, have often become too dis- 
torted to allow a certain interpretation on that basis. 

But it is én these chapters that the extra-biblical tra- 
ditions are discussed, while the traditions themselves are 
generally relegated to the voluminous Appendices. 
These last are five in number, and include bodily almost 
all that antiquity has left us, the last being the Chaldean 
Account of the Deluge. Some of these present compara- 
tive tables of the greatest value, in respect to mythology, 
heathen deities, calendars, and so on, which it would be 
hard to find elsewhere. 

To give a summary of the essentials of this book would 
be a long task. In brief, it may be said that it is hard 
elsewhere to find so much of the exhumed relics of 
antiquity gathered up and put together in a rational 
form. From the same matter, in some shape or other, 
students of the present day neither will nor should be 
shut away. We are on the threshold, rather than at the 
conclusion, of many questions which the recent discov- 
eries have multiplied before us, and it would not be wise 
to accept as final the conclusions of either Lenormant or 
any one else as to the bearing of every item upon the 
interpretation of the sacred record, or upon the re-model- 
ing of ancient history. In Germany, England, and 
France, there are many writers of ability—often of great 
ability—engaged upon one or more branches of the same 
investigation. The surroundings of the various frag- 
ments here brought together —not to say, all the various 
fragments themselves—are not yet brought to light. The 
place or the perspective of each is not yet fully known. 
Nor is all that the specialists know yet made the com- 
mon property of the intelligent studious public. It is 
well to read the works of the masters, and to take their 
facts,—not, however, confounding the fact that a tradi- 
tion is extant with the supposed facts which. it embodies, 
—and to receive such conclusions as we can receive with 
a suspended judgment. We shall not be made perfect 
in this branch of knowledge without our successors, any 
more than were the prophets and martyrs of the old dis- 
pensation. We have some waiting, as well as some 
reading, to do. Meanwhile, these old writings which rise 
from the dead will be listened to, to no purpose by those 
who do not hear Moses and the Prophets. Nothing do 
they show more clearly than that the book of Genesis is 
immensely superior to them all, even on their own low 
plane; while their testimony to the Prophets, in matters 
of history later than the beginnings, is equally cor- 
roborative. 





Students of art will not soon forget their indebtedness 
to Dodd, Mead, & Co., of New York, for the publication 
in this country of such noted art classics as Libke’s 
Outlines of the History of Art, and Woltman and Woer- 
‘man’s History of Painting. The student of history has 

no less reason to be grateful, when he remembers the 


ambien of History socordin to the Bible and the Traditions | superb editions of Rawlinson’s Five Great Monarchies 


Man to the Deluge. 


at of France, | and The Sixth Great Monarchy, which this firm has 
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published, at prices far below those of the original Eng- 
lish editions. Professor Rawlinson’s series of histories 





of the great monarchies of the ancient Eastern world 
was closed by his volume on The Seventh Great Monarchy, 
—the Sassanian or new Persian Empire; and Dodd, 
Mead, & Co. have recently completed their series by the 
republication of this work in two octavo volumes on 
thick toned paper with wide margins, gilt edges, and all 
the maps, transcriptions, and i!]ustrations of the original 
English edition. For the information of those who are 
not familiar with this, the least known of Professor Raw- 
linson’s Oriental works, it may be well to state that the 
period covered is post-Christian, when Persia was brought 
more closely than ever before into contact with Western 
civilization and Western modes of thought. The proper 
history of the Sassanian Empire begins with the third 
century after Christ, and ends in the middle of the 
seventh, and it is bound up with the changing fortunes 
of Christianity in the further Orient. Professor Rawlin- 
son’s method is the same in this volume as in the pre- 
ceding volumes; that is, he not oniy relates the history 
of the empire, but he everywhcre tests and illustrates 
that history from existing remnants of antiquity. Prac- 
tically, this work is not only the first English history of 
the new Persian Empire, written from an Oriental stand- 
point, but it summarizes the results of the researches of 
many independent workers in different parts of the same 
same field. (8vo, 2 vols., cloth, gilt, maps and illustra- 
tions, pp. xiv, 388, 352. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 
Price, $6.00.) 


Agnes Giberne is not only a writer of successful 
stories for young people, but one of the more competent 
compilers of juvenile books of science. Her two vol- 
umes in the latter department, Sun, Moon, and Stars, and 
The World’s Foundations, are now supplemented by a 
third which is more elementary than either, and which, 
indeed, is much better adapted to introduce a child into 
the realm of natural science than even Hukley’ s Primer 
of Physics. It has a title which gives little clue to its 
contents,— Twilight Talks. The Twilight Talks, however, 
are about the common things and processes which a child 
sees every day; and these are made to teach the ele- 
ments of the great basal truths of general science, such 
as gravitation, motion and rest, etc. For boys who are 
old enough to begin to experiment for themselves, and 
who are willing to learn scientific terminology, the new 
series of books on the Animal Kingdom which begins 
with Lowest Forms of Water Animals which forms the 
fifth volume in D’Anvers’ Science Ladder series, should 
prove an attractive and fitting introduction to the study 
of biology. This series has the advantage of being well 
illustrated; and its language is easy enough for the 
average boy of thirteen or fourteen. (Twilight Talks. 
16mo, pp. vi, 200. New York: Robert Carter and 
Brothers. Price, 75 cents—Water Animals. 16mo, 
limp, pp: 59. New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, 
50 cents.) 


Speculation has always busied itself with the life of 
man beyond the grave; but great as is the mass of lit- 
erature on this subject, A Little Pilgrim, which is re- 
printed from Macmillan’s Magazine where it appeared 
in two parts as A Little Pilgrim in the Unseen and The 
Little Pilgrim Goes Up Higher, is absolutely unique. 
It is not inspired; and the reader must make allowances 
for some lapses from orthodoxy as well as for the general 
atmosphere of tender rationalism which enfolds the tale; 
but, these allowances being made, there is nothing to 
hinder the reader’s enjoyment of as quaint and quiet a 
picture of heavenly life as is to be found in English lit- 
erature. When so short a sketch as this is made the 
subject of more than one leading article in a magazine 
like The Spectator, and when an American theological 
review gravely sets itself to the task of discussing its 
theology, there is some reason for thinking that the little 
book is worth reading. (l6mo, pp. 123. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers.) 


With the ever-increasing number of abridged and 
illustrated Bibles for children and of scholarly biblical 
manuals for adults, there would seem to be little enough 
room for such a compromise between the children’s Bible 
and the Bible manual as the anonymous Bible Narrative 
and Jewish History recently presented to the American 
public. The work is contained in three volumes, the 
first two of which consist principally of a narrative of 
Bible history in Bible words, illustrated with frequent 
notes from the works of such popular biblical writers as 
the late Dean Stanley and the authors of The Bible 
Educator; but no particular skill or scholarship is dis- 
played in the selections. The third volume covers the 
New Testament in much the same way, and presents 
fragmentary sketches of the history of the Church to the 
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present day. (12mo, illustrated, 3 vols., pp. 390; 339; 
$02. Bostoa: James R. Osgood & Co. Prics, $4.50.) « 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_———~—_— 
SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—On New Year’s Day, each of the members of the 
Saturday Afternoon Class of the American Sunday-school 
Union, Philadelphia, received a copy of Mr. John R. 
Whitney’s New Year’s Greeting.’ The little pamphlet, 
which was dated from the Isle of Wight, England, 
December 1, makes a brief pre-view of the International 
lessons of this year, with hints as to the point of view 
from which they should be studied. 

—The world keeps moving, and probably more Sunday- 
schools than ever before adopted last Christmas a giving 
service instead of the old-time festival at which sweet- 
meats were served out to the scholars. Indeed, when a 
certain Sunday-school procured the services at Christmas 
of a Mother Goose Pantomine Company to assist at the 
festival, even the local paper suggested that “our 
friends are necessarily late this year.” The local paper 
is right. That method of observing Christmas is de- 
cidedly too late to have much chance of a following. 


—tThere was a large increase last year in the number 
of Sunday-schools which utilized the closing Sunday of 
December for a general review of the year’s lessons 
instead of the usual quarterly review. The Broadway 
Congregational Sunday-school held a very complete 
annual review service, consisting of a chronological out- 
line of the life of Christ, with test questions, an outline 
review of the International lessons for the year, with 
practical questions, and special questioning on the para- 
bles and miracles of our Lord. [Illustrative selections 
from Scripture were also read. The Congregational 
Sunday-school of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, held an 
annual review which centred around the aspects in which 
Christ is presented in the book of Mark. 

—Here is a New Year acrostic by Mr. R. Crittenden, 
which, in a neatly printed form, was presented to each 
of the members of the boys’ branch of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the Crittenden Mission Band 
of Bellefonte, Pennsylvania. The acrostic is entitled 
A New Year’s Greeting: 

H appy is every one that retains wisdom.....Proverbs 3: 18 





A bstain from all appearance of evil............. 1 Thess, 5; 22 
P onder the path of thy feet..............s000+ ---Proverbs 4: 26 
P ray one for amother............ccccsreeseeeseeee senses James 5: 16 
Y ield yourselves unto God...........sseseeer seers Romans 6: 13 
N Ew things do I declare...........ssccscsessevseees Isaiah 42: 9 
E nter not into the path of the wicked........ Proverbs 4: 14 
Watch and pray.........scesecsecescerarsecceesses Matthew 26: 41 
Y EAR of my redeemed is COME..........00+ ere seeees Isaiah 63: 4 
E very word of God is pure.......c.s0ssssseessenes Proverbs 30: 5 
A bhor that which is evil ........s.ssseeceeseseeeres Romans 12: 9 
Rejoice in the Lord always..........0..sseee Philippians 4: 4 
EVANGELISM. 


—One fruit of the visit of Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey 
« Cambridge University was the conversion of a Japa- 
nese student who had been sent to England to study 
political economy, with a view to professional work in 
his own country. His public baptism took place on 
December 7. ; 

—Evangelistic work is being actively taken up in 
Brooklyn this winter. Special gospel services are being 
held by Drs. Earle and Fulton, by the Rev. E. P. Ham- 
mond and Dr. Talmage, and by many of the individual 
churches. The Rev. Dr. Pentecost is still conducting 
the Sunday afternoon meetings commenced last winter, 
and his audiences are both large and earnest. 


—At Brighton the successes of Mr. Moody and Mr. 
Sankey in their work for God were a repetition of what 
has already been reported of their work in other English 
towns, There were many peculiar cases, however, such 
as that of the lady who, two months before, had 
refused to go to their meetings in her own town, and 
who now traversed the length of England to hear Mr. 
Moody and (as the event proved) to find Christ. Lord 
Cairns, Lady Hope, Samuel Morley, M.P., and other 
well-known workers for Christ, took part in the meetings. 

—Nearly a hundred persons in Prague have, through 
the reading of the Bible and the preaching of the gospel, 
been brought to a living faith in Christ. These are 
mostly poor people, yet they -keep up a room for Bible 
readings, at the annual rent of five hundred florins. 
Some of them have recently organized themselves into 
a Bethany Society with the purpose of providing a 
house in Prague or its suburbs to be specially devoted 





to thes’ Bible eailihes and their friend, the Rev. A. W. 
Clark of Weinberg, Prague, has issued an appeal for 
help. ‘Nineteen hundred florins had. been already sub- 
scribed in Prague at the date of the sending forth of the 
appeal. 


—One of the more successful of the private evan- 


| gelistic agencies in England has been thé Friendly 


Letter Series of Miss V. M. Skinner of Bath. This was 
begun several years ago with A Friendly Letter to 
Licensed Victuallers (grocers licensed to sell alcoholic 
liquors), which was sent broadcast among the class for 
which it was designed. The reception of this letter was 
so encouraging, and its effect for good so marked, that 
other letters were written and printed, and at last pub- 
lished for general use. The series now consists of let- 
ters to more than twenty different classes, and these prin- 
cipally the classes which are most overlooked by Christian 
workers. One of the most recent of the series is a letter 
addressed to young ladies, especially those who have just 
left school. 


—In London, England, Saturday missions are being 
established for evangelistic work among the irreligious 
classes. The fact that Saturday is pay-day to most 
working men, and the general observance of the Satur- 
day half-holidays, make that a day of peculiar tempta- 
tion. The general plan on which each mission works is 
as follows: The band meet in a room in the district to 
be attacked, and, after short religious services, they pro- 
ceed to work, Two members remain in the room, which 
is made as attractive as possible, while the others go out 
to work the neighborhood. Some visit the sick, some 
preach at street corners, others distribute tracts, some 
sing the gospel and talk to the children, and others seek 
out individuals and deal with them personally. Tem- 
perance work is combined with direct gospel work. At 
at a given hour the workers return to the open room, 
bringing with them as many as they can get to attend 
religious services. One mission of a similar kind has 
been in operation for five years ; it keeps up its operations, 
however, for seven evenings in the week, instead of only 
oneday. The plan is said to be eminently successful, and 
its wider adoption is advocated by many of the evan- 
gelists of London. 


TEMPERANCE. 


—It is estimated that the number of total abstainers 
in Great Britain is now five millions. 


—Cardinal Manning estimates that the drink traffic 
costs Great Britain annually a billion dollars. 


—For last fiscal year the customs duties on liquors 
imported into the United States amounted to more than 
six millions of dollars. 


—A state prohibition convention has been called to 
meet in Louisville, Kentucky, February 19, 1883, to 
nominate candidates for the state offices. 


—In reply to addresses of welcome from various 
temperance societies in the north of England, Bishop 
Wilberforce of Newcastle said that he is thankful every 
day that he is a total abstainer. He is better in health, 
lighter in head, and heavier in purse for it. 


—America stands high (or low) among the tobacco 
consuming peoples of the world. The annual consump- 
tion of tobacco in Holland is five and a half pounds for 
every inhabitant; in the United States it is three pounds; 
while in England, France, and Russia the amount is 
only one pound. 

—In the recent circular sent out by the executive 
committee of the National Organization of Liquor 
Dealers, itis conceded that “neither separate communities 
nor single states can successfully fight the battle against 
prohibition,” and this fact is used as an evidence that 
“a national anti-prohibition organization has become a 
necessity.” That ought to prove encouraging news for 
temperance workers. 


PERSONAL. 


—A gift of $2.00 for Chloe Lankton has béen received 
from an anonymous friend in Indiana, Pa. 

—The Rev. E. B. Sanford, whom our readers know as 
a frequent contributor to the columns of The Sunday 
School Times, recently assumed the editorship of The 
Golden Rule of Boston; and his hand is already mani- 
fest in the greater compactness and variety of the con- 
tents of that paper. 

—Next year will be the centennial of the appointment of 
Francis Asbury, one of the chief organizers of the Meth- 
odist Church in America, as the first American Methodist 
bishop. Bishop Asbury is claimed as the first who in- 
troduced the distinctively English Sunday-school into 
America. English Methodists are going to celebrate the 





centennial year by the erection of a memorial church at 
Handsworth, near Birmingham. 


—Dr. Henry H. Jessup, the accomplished’ Arabic 
scholar and Syrian missionary, has been nominated as 
American Consul-general at Teheran, Persia. Dr. Jes- 
sup’s knowledge of the Orient would certainly make him 
a fit representative of his country in the Persian capital, 
but it is certain that the Syrian Mission, if he accept the 
appointment, will feel his loss keenly. But it is the men 


‘who can poorly be spared in their present spheres that 
‘the country wants for its best work. 


—It is recalled as one of the pleasing traits of the late 
Mr. Henry James, that under the strongest temptation 
to silence or compromise, he never shrunk from con- 
fessing a simple faith in Christianity. The Rev. Dr. 
Bartol mentions that when a paper of Mr. James, in 
defense of the supernatural facts related in the Gospels, 
was sarcastically criticised at the Radical Club, Mr. 
James’s sole reply, spoken with “a sharpness of marvel- 
lous humility,” was, “ Yes, I must confess thd@t I am an 
abject Christian.” 

—It is a questionable compliment to say of M. Gam- 
betta that his death has done more for the present peace 
of Europe than have ten years of diplomatic intrigue 
and official assurances. Of the mingled good and evil 
which the great republican has wrought for France, and 
indirectly for the world, it is yet too early to speak; it 
was, perhaps, more the fault of his times and his country, 
than his own fault, that his battle for constitutional free- 
dom was compromised by the share which he took in 
the iniquitous war against Christianity, which is still 
going on in France. The personality of M. Gambetta 
has done much to shape the France of to-day, and his 
politico-religious views are reflected in the present 
ascendency of that faction which is bent on annihilating 
Christianity at home, while it is clamorous for the pro- 
tection of French “ religious interests” in Africa and the 
East. 


—In the death of Vice-Provost C. P. Krauth, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, the Lutheran Church in 
America loses one of its best historical and philosophical 
scholars. The readers of The Sunday School Times will 
algo have a feeling of personal loss; for Dr. Krauth was 
to write the article on “ The Transition from the Jewish 
to the Christian Church, as Illustrated by the Reforma- 
tion,” for the special series on the Acts. .One of the 
most important of Dr. Krauth’s services to the American 
student of philosophy was his edition of Fleming’s 
Vocabulary of Philosophy, in which he greatly improved 
that essential but not always strictly accurate work. He 
also translated Tholuck’s Commentary on St. John’s 
Gospel, wrote a history of The Conservative Reformation 
and Its Theology, which is now passing through the 
press, and left in manuscript an uncompleted Life of 
Martin Luther. 


GENERAL, 


—To make restitution for wrong done, or for right left 
undone, is one of the surest signs of penitence. Sunday, 
December 8, was observed in Glasgow, Scotland, as a day 
of intercession for missions ; and a stranger who was pass- 
ing through the city, and had entered by chance one of 
the churches, left a contribution of ten thousand dollars 
as “conscience money ” in token of his penitence for his 
shortcomings in the duty of missionary giving. 

—There is a great deal of discussion, wise and other- 
wise, as to whether the Church is losing her hold upon 
young men. “So far as the Presbyterian Church is con- 
cerned, fresh facts will soon be at hand to help decide 
the question, if pastors and superintendents will send 
careful answers to four questions which have just been 
sent out by the Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller, of the Presby- 
terian Board of Publication, Philadelphia. Here are 
the four questions: “(1.) Are your church and Sabbath- 
school retaining their hold upon your young men? (2.) 
What, in your opinion, are the chief influences at work 
in your community to draw young men away from piety 
and religion? (3.) What special efforts are you making 
in your church and Sabbath-school to strengthen your 
influence over young men? (4.) With what measure of 
success are these efforts attended?” Itis hoped that 
the answers to these questions will prove helpful ia the 
line of suggesting special effort in behalf of young men. 

—That Sunday-school singing often proves a power for 
good where other agencies fail of reaching, is evidenced 
by a note from a missionary of the American Sunday- 
school Union in North Carolina: “Near the base of 
Bear Mountain Wallow is a community which has been 
so greatly moved by the power of Sunday-school song, 
that it is wonderful how it is becoming a feature of Sun- 
day social enjoyment in the neighboring settlements, 
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While lunching recently near the head 
of Sunannoa River a small boy passed, 
barefooted and poorly clad, but bravely 
singing ‘I am so glad that Jesus loves 
me.’ ‘Where did you get that song?’ I 
asked. ‘Me and Bob larnt it down to 
Sunday-school, but we don’t know but one 
line. Bob took sick and ain’t went to 
Bunday-school only that one day. When 
I cum by his house just now he seed me, 
and called me to cum in and sing it for 
him. SolI sung that line, all I know’d, 
and he said he felt better. I ain’t got no 
book to hum, or I’d sing it all to him.’ 
He could hardly believe his eyes when 
1 gave him a copy of Gospel Songs con- 
taining it all; but he pulled off his hat and 
thanked me earnestly, and said, ‘I’ll sing 
it all to Bob when I go back from mill ;’ 
and he drove on his little ox before his 
sled, a very happy boy.” 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 50,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at anytime, The uniform rate for 
ordinary advertisements is 25 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, except during 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate is 40 cents per line. 

HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
is very valuable for professional men. It 
supplies the phosphates which are always 
lost by severe mental labor. 
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Winter term opens Puts 


“ Co-operation, not Competition.” 


“THE CHRISTIAN LEAGUE 
OF CONNECTICUT.” 


These remarkable papers, which have been 

widely discussed in the American and English 
ress and pronounced the most practical contri- 
ution ever made to the question of Christian 

Unity, are now complete in the November, 
December, and Jan numbers of THE CEN- 
TURY MAGAZINE. ese numbers also con- 
tain some of the most striking features the 
magazine has ever printed, including “The 
Point of View,” by Sears James, Jr.g “ Victor 
Hugo,” by Alphonse Daudet; “The Supreme 
Court of the United States,” by E. V. Smalley; 
“A Look into Hawthorne’s Vorkshop ;” “ Is 
the Jury System a Failure?” etc., ete.—480 
pages of choice reading matter, illustrated with 
about 200 wood engravings. "The three num- 
bers may be ondered of dealers, or they will be 
sent by the publishers, postpaid, to any address, 
on receipt of $1.00. 

In the Sr reeny (Midwinter) Century will 
begin W. D. Howells’s novel, “ A Woman's 
Reason,” to run through the nine remaining 
numbers of the magazine year. A year’s sub- 
scription ($4.00) from November, 1882, includes 
all of the above, Mr. Howells’s novel (complete), 


the charming novelette “ The Led- Horse Claim” 
(complete), Mr. Cable's or ae of the Lowisiana 
Creoles (com pete Eggleston’s historical 

papers, etc. © CENTUR CO., New York, 





IMPORTANT 
pnsrsce 
TEACHERS! 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD 


For January, 1883. 


(Now ready; wy by mall, 6 cents.) 


Contains an offer of the CROWN LIBRARY, of 50 
16mo vols., $27.50 0; THESUN DAY HOURS LIBRARY 
of 75 18mo vols.. $14.50; and the DICTIONARY oF 
THE B BLE, by the Rev, PHitiep Scuarr, D 

LL. ; Which all teachers and others esioested 
in Sunday-schools should read and consider. 


THE SCHOLARS’ HAND-BOOK ON THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1883. 
BY REV. EDWIN W. RICE. 
Portab! lar with . 
fi zoeratho [erie tinekeane —— ans 


The cheapest and most thorough Hand-book 
published. 


Single “board covers, 10 cents; 100 les, 
The “Bo Bound, i ii 15 cents ; ; —_. 





COMMENTARY ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
By Dean Howson AND CANON SPENCE. 
Evrrep ry Rev. Puitie ScuaFF, D.D., LL.D. 

_, This Commentary being by Dean Howson and Canon 
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ppl and bsebhs sg 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut St. jadelphia. 
Next pany opens Feb. eee upon 
lication, Jouws H. * BECHTEL, Sec’y. 

- W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Founder. 


~ NOW READY. 


75 cents, Cloth! ! . 
40 cents, Paper !! 


CANON FARRAR’S NEW WORK. 


The Early Days of Christianity, 


F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. 














lete u 
ver 
sift 


in 
cloth 


LrBraRy EpItTIon, one volume octavo complete. 
Price, $2.00. 

Fine ‘Eprrron, two volumes, octavo, over 1,200 
pages, pica type, per set, $5.00. 


S&S. & Teachers will fnd this volume a valuable aid to 
the International Lesson series for 1883. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO., 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 
~EGGLESTON’S IMPROVED 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL RECORD. 
The most compact and labor-aving book for the use 


of Sunday-school peeroterse, sand, with the accom- 
ing Claas Carde, th pest. Price of large size, 
figs: ; Small size, 60 0 centa. Class Cards, Library Cards, 
Tickets, $1.00 per 100. 
ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON Publishing Company, 
Chicago, lilinois. 


The Aloum Writer's s Friend. 


inven 
; 





OGILVIE. ec OU. a Bee New York. 


iy bound in Aiport Rete ogee saat eae | sors 


two scholars who are recognized as writers of 
authority on the Early Church, and being edited by 
Dr. pemne Bes, who - equally well known as a writer on 


alt eluate es in the study 
eo men the yesh tonal Sud Lessons. i2mo, 
pp. 448, with a map. 





ee = Tilustrated Catalogue of new and choice 
d specimens of Periodicals and Illustrated 
one P Papers for Sunday-schools for 1833; all now 
ready and sent free on application to 


The American 
Sunday-school Union, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
10 Bible House, New York. 


A Chance to Obtain a Reliable 


ENCYCLOPEDIA CHEAP. 


The Library of Universal Knowledge. 


It contains every word of Chambers’ Encyclo 
with halfas many tities added on American su 
al) under our alphabetical arrangement, 


Price, per set of 15 vols., cloth, $25.00 
We will send the entire set for $15.00 


This is indeed a whole library in itself, and if oe 
care ——s for books, you cannot afford to let this 
rtunity pass. 

he iibrary contains more matter, is brougne up toa 
r date any other encyclopedia vad a 

andle and ‘hold, being of a convenient size (9% 

inches), the type’ is large and clear, and the paper + 

binding ben gpm sed and durable. 

The over 4,000 titles, is a a 
BJ) Chanibers’ (with American additions), the 
great merit of which is universally acknowledged. 

of Universal Knowledge is especially 

mene’ for the wants of American families. It is a 

ion that answers every question and asks none. 

Tack volume contains nearly a thousand pages, which 

shows that the information contained therein is pre- 

sented with sufficient full mem, at the same time suc- 
cinctly and with accuracy 


Forwarded by euprese on receipt of $15.00. 


Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. _ 


SAVE MONEY 


BY sending for our Holiday list of Beeks, Bibles, 
AYbums, and A evere "at greatly 

reduced prices from regular rates ; also 

29 Cheice Economical Sunday-school i meg 

ries at 40 to & per cent. discou l on or address 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
124 Nassau St., New York City. 


LOOK UP LEGIONS, S232." 


invited to subscribe for the Cizeal rs bedapere are 


issued mon 
} seripiton 39 @ Highana Street, Bost Bosten, + r~ 


cents a year. Circular is edived 
i baward E Hale: Volume I, bound with the 
Price, 60 cents, 
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Littell’s Living Age. 


Jan. 1,1883, Tae Livixe AGE enters npon its 156th 

Volume, admittediy norivalied” and continuously 
successtul. A eekly Magazine, it gives more than 
“THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 

—_- column octavo of reading-matter 


year) It presents in an_ inexpensive form, con- 
pm = ng its grent amount of matter, with freshness, 
owl 


o its weekly issue, and with a pattsrorren’ ‘or 
completeness at oy by no other publication, th 
Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, 
Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poe Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical and | olitieal nformation, 
fron the entire bods of foreign Periodical Literature. 
t is therefore Invaluable to every ‘ merican render, 
as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE com- 
Pilation of an indispen<ab'e current literature,— in- 
dispensable becaise it embraces the productions of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 
in all branches of Literature, Science.Politics and Art. 
“ LatTe..’s Living Ace has now for many years hrid 
the first place of all our seria: publications. . There is 
hing noteworthy in science, art. literature. biography, 
Philosophy, or re ei that cannot be fu in i. 
Shurchman, N. 
“It stands egsily at he head of its class and deserves 
its prosperity.”—The ¢ yp ge a Boston. 
ablest quexe and reviews e day are tobe 
found here."—The lresby bey Phi Haein. 


“lt enables - ——. “o the 
best thought and lt Pass Ps zaivon. ay soreest ns 
Christias haseteun a 

“ There is no other way procuring the same amount 


of excellent hterat argere, or anything hke the sume 
ice. Be aay ore r. 
“No ot can compare with it in interest 
and pelea. een Pet ‘ton. Traveller. 
i nts wre oie himself fone — fits 
contents can lac ie meu 
culture.”—New York Tribune. jon a8 
place. . ht 


contains not only the best omy, Mh erat but = 
the best serial stories of the day iscopai Register 
— 
in it we find the best productions vf the best writers 
upon all a ready to our hand.’’"—Pbila. Inquirer. 
“Jt ts indispensable in every household where any 
pati ts made to keep up with the current thought 
“As much in the forefron t of eclectic cations as 
at its — orty years ago.” —Cincinnati Gazette, 
sm @ necessity as ever "—The Advance,Chicago, 
salt “ora the og — oar and most convenient 
cans eepm, wrt. progress of thought 
in, a/l tts phases. % oNorth American, Pineal hile. set 
“The great eclectic of the world.”—Morning Star, 
Wilmington, N. C, 
“The best ef magazines to subscribe to.”—Montreal 


Gazette. 
year, freecf 


day " —Hartford pe pen 


PUBLISHED WEFELY at $8.00a postage; 
or for £10.50 Tne Livine AGE and any oneof theAmeri- 
can $4 Montilies (or Ha "s Weekly or Bazar) will 
be sent fora year, hea aid; or, for $9.50 THe Livine 
AGt and the S¢. Achoias, or Lippincott’s Monthly. 

Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with NewYear. 


Address, LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


Toung's Analytica Concordance, 


hy, ~ pendix to the Bible, Royal 





cloth 1100 noe pen udents’ om gy on - Ry ay y a 
fos n ) containing every word in the Bible in alpha- 
tical order, arranged under me I Hiebrew or Greek 


original with’ the literal meant 
nunciation,exhibiting oe {311 gb relore refere: 

30,000 various readi New Testament. = 
the latest informat ay "On oS iblioal for the si 
Antiquities, etc., etc., etc., designed fo: e sim feat 
reader of the english Bible, by rt Young, L. — 

The publishers say :—‘‘ In typographical appearance 
size and thickness, our issue is in every way the equal 
of ait Taboee Ray the English Edition havi t- 

ne mt gp dt the ion ater 
edly advertised that the American contained 
errors, we have, b. -&., expense, had the work ae 
fully collated, word for wor , with the latest English 
Edition, and every error or omission rectified. 

“Tn addition to this, our examination has brought to 
light many inaccuracies in the e English Edition itself, 

ah 4 which have been corrected. 

e book as published by ourselves, bearing on the 
title page the words ‘Students’ Edition,’ is therefore 
the most correct in existence.” 

ToScholars, this great work needs no commendation. 
All the concordances to the English Bible, since 
the year 1763, when Alexander Cruden issued the third 
and last edition of Crwden’a Concordance, have 
been reprints (usually ubridged) under various forms 
by Brown, Eadie Smith and others. work is an 
entirely independent one and In no sense an edition of 
Cruden, either in its ray or execution. The predom- 
inating feature of this work is the eas: eal 
arrangement of every word in the Bible under its 
own proper original in Hebrew or Greek with 
the literal meaning of the same. By this means the 
reader is enabled to distinguish things that dé 


which are frequently confounded in the English E 
and for the elucidation of which Cruden o' ~ no real 
help at all. The great aim of this work is \ eom- 
mon readers nay understand the Vord. to lity 


is complete without. What Tee: ‘24 Webster's 
Dictionary are to the English 1 ae ye = _— 
lytical Concordance is to the Eng ish ible 
us great pleasure to be able to place this la! 
edition within the reach not only of every Sane, 14 
of every y. 

Sent, Carriage paid, on receipt of only $3.25. 


Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 


802 CHESTNUT ST., me ne 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the file 
complete. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 








725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





initual Songs 
NDAY CHOOL 


“Taking it all in all, we call it the best 
book of the sort within our knowledge.”— 
egationalist. 

“ For ourselves we prefer it to any book 
we have seen.”—Zion’s Advocate (Baptist). 

“Taken asa whole, we know of no other 
book so excellent for the service of song, nor 
so admirably fitted for cultivating a love for 
really good hymns and good music.” — Interior 
(Presbyterian). 

It is approved by papers of nearly every Prot- 
estant denomination. 

“We handed this volume to an accom- 
plished Sunday-school superintendent, him- 
self a musician and singer of excellent taste 
and judgment. He reports the book as the 
best he has yet seen; as opening a new era in 
Sunday-school song. *__ Providence (R.1.) Press. 

Send to the publishers for the pamphlet 
(free to any address) containing specimen 


tunes, etc. A sample copy of the book for 
25 cents, 
Imajine a Sunday-school book 


tinted pa the page square, and f signe binding 
rich, rd dail The contents of “ Spiritual 
Songs for the Sunday-school” are as much 
superior to other books as is its outward ap- 


pearance. THE CENTURY CO., 
New York, N.Y. 


Get Gospel Hymns 


—FOR YOUR— 


PRAYER MEETINGS! 


PUBLISHED IN FOUR NUMBERS: 


Gospel Hymns Nos. 1, 2,3 & 4. 


weno tor os Nom., Music née: $30 po? 100 
- © Wert * $5 per 100 








Gospel Hymns Combined. 


Embracing Nos. 1, 2 and 3, without duplicates. 
Music Edition, in Boards, $60 per 100 
Werds only, $15 per 100 


Gospel Hymns Complete. 


Contains Gospel Hymns Combined, and No. 4. 
Music Edition in Boards, $90 per 100 
Finer Bindings, at $1.25 and $1.%5 each. 
Word Edition in Boards, $25 per 100 


Add 10 cents on Music, and 2 cents on Word Edition 
¥ ordered by Mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randol phStreet, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


FOF 
MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 


Glees and Choruses, easy and difficult, are found in 
Emerson’s CHORUS BOOK ($1.00), Perkins’ 
AMERICAN GLEE BOOK (81.50), Cobb's 
FESTIVAL CHORUS BOOK (81.25), Perkins’ 
GLEE AND CHORUS BOOK ($1), GERMAN 
FOUR-PART SONGS ($1.50), and Zerrabn's 
INDEX ($1). 











Easy Glees and Part Songs are fonnd in abundance 
in Perkins’ new CHORAL CHOIR :41), and his new 
PEER LESS (75 cts.), also in Emerson's HERALD 
OF PRALSE ($1), and IDEAL (75 cta.). 





1000 or more separate Octavo Choruses, Glees 
and Anthems, each 6 to 10 cents. 





First-rate Anthems are found in Perkins’ ANTHEM 
HARP ($1.3), Emerson’s BOOK OF ANTHEMS 
($1.25), AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK (61,25), and 
GEM GLEANER ($1), by Chadwick. 





Scente Cantatas, as JOSEPH’S BONDAGE (61.00), 
by Chadwick, BELSHAZZAR ($1), by Butterfield, 


and the classic DON MUNLO ($1.50), and COMALA 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
This number is unifowim with Nos, 
mailed Booksellers. Every boy 4 
mailed to any address on receipt of 90 cen 


(80 cts.). 
Send for lists and descriptions 

2, and 3, each one of which contains Decla« 

atin 50 Readings, combining Sentiment, 

ks pieces, every member of a Lyceum who 

une Semething New to recite, should ~ e%o ne 
Address, J. 8. OGILVLE & OO., Publishers, 

31 Street, New York. 





Any book mailed for retail price. 
NOW READY, 
No. 4 
malted Bee Pashor: tamer . Fan. 
whele set. -One copy each of Nos. 1, 








— author of “ Log Cubin to White House.” 
Tac pe.4 ARP PHANSIEL 

AGENTS EVERY WHERE. 
The best book for young been, 4. ed the conditions 





of all desirable success.’ key to 
beg apithae’ and material.’ *—Jour. ion, 
10, #45 Extratermstoagents. Jas. H. ‘Barle, Boston. 
For famous of 10h, 
spored by 
Mre.' a .F foe. 
Gene is oe rae le Set with circula: of pri 
%4 Fourth Ave., N Bat Wace 
Sa oe NTE “10@e. for ~ 
RABE, mene Pepi. erate money 
Bo. 4 100.; 500 
| Fm , JR, Anderson, 
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A Good Thing for Your Scholars. 


An increasing! The eholaw’ G of Sunday-school teachers believe that it is wisest to secure for their scholars the best 7 that can be obtained. Such teachers 


are glad to find in Th 


quarter of 


olars’ Quarterly many attractive helps that cannot be had elsewhere, and are quite willi the price necessary to secure them, 
even though it be somewhat higher than that of other lesson publications. The number for A go Be 4 


beautiful colored map of “ The Field of the First Missionaries,” pictures, music, and the usual full assortment of lesson helps. The Scho 
a year, or $25.00 for a hundred copies a year. It is sent by mail without costing subscribers an ig for 


an appropriate illustrated cover, a 
cor Quarterly costs 25 cents 


Subscriptions are taken for aan or six months 


at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents each. To eupply, a class costs, for instance, as follows ee five scholars, one year, $1.25; three 


months, 35 cents ; for 10 scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents. 


seven cents for a specimen copy. 


TO INTRODUCE [T.—If you have not used The Scholars’ Quarterly in your school or class within a year, we will supply it to you on trial, for one 
rly 


— only, at just one-half the above regular rates. Such orders must be accompanied with the statement that The Scholars’ Quarte 


published by The Sunday 


ool Times has not been used in the school or class within a year. These rates, which are much below the cost of production, are only for new trial-orders. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Cruden's Complete Concordance, 


= ~* ry ae of the Old and W 
me ry and Aiphabvettoal index 
to the Bible-b. a a on verse in the Bible may be 
see found by looking any material word in the 


verse. 

A new edition thorough! y sores, 900 
Pesce, peintes on fine paper Sitetannialte bound. 
saketes VO, cloth, This ie th is te we 


teine and outtrs 
ton of Cruden’s great wor Nextto Dr. You 


more recent work weotioned above, Cruden's is 
One of these should be by every 
English-speaking Protestant in the world. 


Sent to any part of the United States, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.75. 


Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 


802 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Reward Cards. ae earns 


Cards, th panapeheaes ever dined’ ier “ine price, with 
on nd Each 30 cards, 


thes gre sold by all na = Ask for “y Peo 
le’s Packet” 
e will send one each of the fine Packets by mall, 
yout-pela. cottoer free VAdhirons Sample any 
er “ officer vii & 00. "OO. Publishers, 
Rose Street, New York. 


The Bible and its Study 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 


neral interest in the series of articles 
on ihe 6 ble and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879 emg reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 
permanent preservation. All the entiobee hav- 
ing a bearing upon the general theme of the 
best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its p| ht yee ae: have 
been collected under the title of The Bi jle and 
it and are published in a 96 page pam- 
phiet. 


CONTENTS. 
Pibaal STUDY ez: \y 


‘avenieniell OF PBIBLESTUDY. M. Yonge. 
THE RIGHT aise” FOR BIBLE Peas Pusipe, DD. 
Obs RIN LOU NERO AAESY a 
SCRIPTURE eae et eon Ourry, LLD. 
HINTS ON BIBLE eer i. B. Hiddle, DD. 
LPS 70 POPU AR DEAE, in, LL.D. 


BOW erick | MENTARIES. 
the Right kev. c. J. ry D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. 
FROM THE LAND ON THE BOOK. 
oe es By the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 


T FROM obamerrat DISCOVERIES. 
irs By Professor George Rawlinson, M.A. 


LIGHT FROM EASTERN MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS. 


By Isaac H. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. 


BOO , > bf at EARLY CHURCH. 
— <' e Rev. Edmond de Pressense, D.D. 


PROMOTING far STUDY IN THE CHURCH 
bt Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“Tt is an excellent work to place in the hand of 
every teacher of the Holy Record.”—Zion's Herald, 
Boston, Mass. i 
“ These subjects are all discussed by the most learn 
Protestants ae the Tote furnish, in a small oo 


wk, Ba amount of roe, readi: 
ark ristian Review, Cinc matt, Ohto. 
avery valuable to ig Bible pane — The Christian 























“Bible students wi will do well to procure a copy.”— 
The Central Christ Advocate, St. Bt. Louis, Mo, 


“This little stoner — be specially useful to Sun- 
day-schoo!l teaches and must Cae | them consider- 


able assistance in int ng 
Scripture.”— The Bary ag Maine. 


“ A valuable little book.”— The Advance, Chicago, TU. 


“A valuable help to the tnagiigent use of the Bible.” 
—— Morning Stur, J een oe 





lnable litth i worthy to be care- 
funy ont and studied. Se ‘contains in sunall compass 
& mass of Mg ae me and we can Ame age A —— 
mend * w both teachers preac! 
that gives us better understanding of Moly oly Seriptnres, 
will welcomed by those who know the value of the 
word of God.”—The Christian Journal, Toronto, 


“We advise every Sunday-school teacher to procure 
a copy of this tittle ¥ work; ee cannot be athentivey 5 read 
without profit; it furnishes material for immediate, use 
and valuable light for further guidance.” — The Observer, 

winaiville, 





Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
} 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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E. W. HAWLEY, Sec’y, 


Bex 3304, New York. 





A RELIABLE WATCH. POST-PAID FOR $3.50.|* 


This watch, as now made and upon the mar! is a mar- 

vel of simplicity and ote contains more uit 
any, one th — 4b J 
country for a number of years. ithin the 
many Valuable improvements have been made, both in the 
manner of putting up, as well as in the quality of material used. 
Hew Tested and Regulated. 

No watch is — from the factory which has not been run 

positions, and carefully regulated. The 


e ee pene g ro be sent back to the work- -room, co ey 













“Reeston KeankGeo. 
Bankers. 


100 Washington Street, Chicago. 
Receive the accounts of Merchants, Bankers and 
others. 


Issue certificates of deposit. 
Discount commercial paper. 
Loan money on approved collaterals. 


INVESTORS ©." = 
hy 1 eal 


HOOK nooo HASTINGS, 
N, MASS., 


Builders of the Grand (Grand. Organs i in Ege: WA Temple, 
Boston: Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; M all, 
Cincinnati; Church of the ‘Holy aly Couunion” Phila: 
del phia ; and of nearly 1,100 


CHURCH ORGANS 


for every A+, Roane Senn 4 
pay A new’ yles * PARLOR 


a a apart rce ome ORG see ae 
are invited to apply = us direct for all a ate 
with ou DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
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BEYOND THE RIVER ® 





lor 165 cente we ade | 


fener es 








and ree of e 

of less than one third =, usta number of Parte ina watch 
which are so arranged as it 
runs 27 hours with one ween a will wear La years, 


Mechanism bad the ry omesnige 












ing up the watch, t! rns around, thus coil- 
Kady wae spring. Thereis Ae Loree danger of ever wind 
or ——s je spring in that way, for when the spring 
wound u strong stop motion or ratchet catches in the case 
itself an holds eve rything firm, You may twist off the stem, 
but you cannot break thespring. Moreover, the spring is very 
hin and therefore less liable to break under Tough usag: The 
‘in : ists of three wheels anda 
hair spring and balance wheel. This is the whole story—A 
ng, & tee = I wheel work, sangre Be eel —s and a 
train of three wheels. Taking every part screws. Anions, 
Wuaminenbe, spring and aes are on. iyaty-clght pa 
in all, as against usuall hy ere is od te 
point in connection with the watch. fall the wheels revolved 
around the centre of the case every hour, it is evident Jenny the 
bearing of all the wheels, those ts that wear ost, will 
be continually SS at their position. The pressure ‘or weight 
upon the bear y Aad be pe comtsgned changed—if there is any 
wear it will be ted equally. is distributed on 





















he wear 
all the Forking parts alike, a mechanical descri; of which 
watch ld much oa cottage b: ty bye h acceanpanying onc at . 1d 
made by hand wou ous te a8 @ CO! y the seashore or a sm: acht, an be take 
about as to build. "So ymachinery used in the manufacture of this w , and so exact are all 


is the 
the parts, tthe saokher at once, the first time, and revolve, without megs or with so little that it does 
not material], rially add to the coat. This is ihe secret of the cheapness of the wate 
nh me, senses are buying them in - to higher priced watch: 
—over the = months. e Company are now making six handred 
watches every day, or one a minute. You would imagine the whole country supplied by this time. By no 
m , in fact, it is Everybody's Watch. 

Each watch is put u eee tat bee Sen ad eeeeeeee Se ieceins of caly 50. 
Each watch is guaranteed to to be as represented, and ma yd ati fy men SRS rey f 


ENTERPRISE PURCHASING AGENCY » 802 Chestnut Street, ‘Phila, P Pa. 








THE “MURILLO” MOIST COLOR BOX. 


Containi t ns of superior moist colors, and tubes of Chinese white and Sepia, and four brushes. 
Pall inetines for cain aco mnpany each be box. Size, 4 by with folding cover. Can easily be carried in the 
me Price, $1.25. nt by thail-on receipt of price, and cents to pay postage. 


ENTERPRISE PURCHASING AGENOY, 302 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





The New Revision 
and its Study. 


Soon after the appearance of the Revised 
New Testament in this country, The Sunday 
School Times secured from prominent Ameri- 
can members of the Revision Committee, a 
series of articles bearing upon the changes 
made and the reasons for makingthem. Some 
of the foremost scholars of the country have 
pronounced these articles superior to anything 
that has been printed elsewhere in regard to 
the New Revision. 

For the convenience of those who desired to 
preserve them, the articles have been put to- 
gether in an attractive paper cover book of 107 
pages, and will besent by mail to any one remit- 
ting the price. 

CONTENTS. 
THE COnrShe Te aE Me Te. 
THE ACTS * THE Lael, SEY SION, 
By Professor 


B. Riddle, D, D 
THE PAULINE wrreine THE 
FAULT IN NEW RE 


By Professor Timothy Dwight, D. D. 


THE _ EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 
NEW REVISION. — fas 


By Professor J. Henry Thayer, D. D. 
THE Sarto EPISTLES IN THE NEW RE- 


By Professor A. C. Kendrick, D. D., LL. D. 
THE REVELATION IN THE NEW REVISION. 
By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D. D., LL. D. 





Price, mail, prepaid, 20 cents; five or more 
copies, 15 cents each. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 








In goods, or in making concern 
anything vertised in thie paper, you will obliga 
the , as well as the advertiser, -by stating 
that you saw the advertisement The 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. WORTH REPEATING. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL “TIMES. Published weekly 
3 @ ayy | rates, vam a postage, 


F 








4 OM... cocevscsvevere svsveeveeesoss -- $2.00 each. 

Y to? DOR cosnssespuoqecsnnctecscce coccenpesscosengioo 1.00 

W gopien 0 e too 

or ry F “7 
—~ woe TNe publicher a to what date 
ate ae fhag the publisher does not by that 
Senkitaw fe subscriber that the paper 
be disconten continue to send &. The paper 
however, stopped at any time thereafter, ¥ the 


will, : 

qbseriber so desires, iy a BE the amount due for the 

Mme that he has received it, The papers for a club will 

stopped y once on x. “hp apomey of the club subscrip- 
t 


New, unless same is received. 
becriptions will 


ear at ro rates. 

Additions , A be made at any time to a club, at the 
wame rate at which the club, as first formed, would be 
aut zed to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 


Pieced for any portion ofa 


to pay pro 
@ time of their subscriptions, 

en rhe pa re for a club, whether going in a package 

dress, or sent separately the members of 

the, elu, a be discontinued at the expiration of the 


prt ing te to have the direction of a paper 
ae Should be eful to name not only the post- 
to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has neon, ase sent. All addresses should include 
“= ——— and state. 
Ba hog wishing to renew either a single or club 
wabecriptic a 4. in connection with which his name bas 
m known to the publisher, will piease 
ve the oy "ot the person to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore n sent 
ubscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaf for 
every Sunday in the year. 
100 copies, one month 4.0 
UU ovpies, os YOAT.....s0000 7.2 
00 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
oes then one calendar mot month, 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 











Contains the Les- 


= for three months, with colored map, beautiful 
00 + §%5.00 


appropriate music, etc., etc, 





copies, ob one year (four quarters) 
jy ond poy one year (four quarters).. 

100 copies, hree months (one oe 
Under W copies, three months, each.. 


THE QUESTION LEAF. A “A separate leaf for each 
Sunday. Printed on writing paper, and requiring 
written answers to questions On the lesson. 
lou copies, o one MOTIED...0.00  crvcseccoeess 
ear 





seaeessenenenetansasenenne $9.60, 
Leas than 100 copies at same rate, Urders not taken 
for less than one calendar month. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
igs! and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
E. o. wit ane the American Sun: 
eo year, to any address in Great 
ea LAR ten fo, for ay grapere. | The Top Papen will be 


ealers, price 
Swill ee ties ieee’ ikea’ ‘Quarter! ly, price 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


— uniform rate for ordinary advertisements is bd 
ta per agate line (14 lines to an inch), each inse 
tion, whether for one time or more, exce: any + * the 
months of November and ber. ring these 
months there being a or circulation, together 





with a pressure of advert matter for its columns, 
the will be 40 cents per line. Advertise- 
ments nni early in the year, but runnin 
through November and December will be charged a! 
the increased rate for the eng lasae for those months. 
The rate for N ve will be. 9.0 type, leaded 
Business Department will be $1.00 per count 
line each insertion, an Otices (solid 


te) 50 cents per line for each Gaaarlengs ant eapen. 
ner otters concerning advertisements should be ad- 


Greased to 
PENNA. RELIGIOUS PRESS 
ASSOCIATION, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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Millinery, 


on application. 


Silks, Dress Goods, 
Laces, Suits, Shawls, 
Clothing, 
Hats, Shoes, Gloves, 
Hosiery, and every- 
thing in wearing ap- 
parel for Ladies, Gen- 
tlemen and Children. 

Furniture, Carpets, Upholstery, Linens, Blan- 
kets, Housefurnishing, China, and everything 
pertaining to Housefurnishing. 

Stationery, Jewelry, Notions, Books, Satchels, 
Trunks, Toys, and everything of a similar nature 
for miscellaneous uses. 

Goods are sent by mail, express or freicht, 
according to circumstances, subject to return 
and refund of money if not satisfactory. Sam- 
ples of goods sold by the yard are sent postpaid 
upon request. Catalogue, with details, mailed 


John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, 


Thirteenth and Market and Chestnut Sts. 















We have the largest retail stock in the United States. 
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WHAT WILL, THE E WEATHER BE TO-MORROW 





It will detect and 
nm advance. 


Has an accurate 


most eminent Ph 


OR Se eae ate COMBINED, 


indica’ 
It will tell = Hg k "Ot 
direction—invaluabl e to agvine ators. . Fa 
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Service Barometer 
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o e price 
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with silver pissed trimmings, etc. 
Dy | sore a ‘4 sample one, 


Just thet Boke to ry to eee, 
aes + soanee ee S sehen it in coe 


i, Agen pr Rig to  OSWEG 


Uersest establishment af the hee inthe eee 
We refer tothe Mayor, Postmaster, 
tional Basks, or any business house — swe 
Wri ce, County and 
draft on Ni on York or registered ister. at our ris 
This will make a Beautiful and Very Useful Present. 
READ WHAT THE PUBLIC SAY ABOUT IT. 
I find Peat 's Barometer bo as pH as one that costs fifty dollars. You can 
‘APT. 


Barometer received In 
isfaction in every respect. It is neatly made and wonderfully che: 
Gro. B. PARSONS, M. C. R. 


Pool's al 
Itisa wonderful curiosity and work: 
BEW. 


on tet in . , Seety finished walnut frame, 

Roe ful as well as weetul or- 

ace, in good 
sa ie Poa. Agents are m to 
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etc. Invaluable to 
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AS. B. ROGERS, Ship “Twilight,” San Fri 
order, and must say that the Instrument gives pane aat- 
me 
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etvanty an ae me many tae we com, in foretelling the “weather, 
ROBERTSON, Mil Wis. 
WwoR nH ESS TATIONS. None uine 


strament warran 
If not satisfied on ore the instrument, return it p once a 
refund your money. Please state where you saw our advertisemen 


‘oot. on back of Ins 


BoC- ite Be 
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ichaeare sad IRON 
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ico Dapicins and handkerchiefs one cent ee 


id stamps. G. W. Lake, 74 PineSt. 


Is now extensively used, and is prescribed by the medi- 
eal faculty wherever it has been introduced. 

Its adaptability is general to the invalid, the con- 
valescent and the vigorous. 

To children it secures a strong muscular develop- 
ment, and for maternal nursing, imperfect mastica- 
tion, athletictraining, physical exhaustion, indigestion, 
or mental overstrain, it is the Pertection of food. 
No other beef extract is so palatable or so nutritious 
as Johnston’s, and we confidently recommend it as 
the only meat extract which fulfills all the conditions 
required in such preparations. 

For sale by Druggists and Fine Grocers generally. 

Rebert Shoemaker & Co., General Agents. 
W. M. Sheemaker, Proprietor, Philadelphia. 
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LOVE KNOWETH ALL THINGS. 


(From Sermons in Sonnets by Chauncey Hare 
Townssoay 


He who loves best knows most. Then why 
should I 
Let my tired — so far, so restless, run, 
Tn quest of knowled underneath the sun, 
Or round about the = Ay encircling sky. 


Nor earth nor heaven is read by scrutiny ! 
But touch me with a Saviour’s love divine 
I pierce at once to Wisdom’s inner shrine 

And my soul seeth all things like an eye. 


Then have I treasures, which to fence and heed 
Makes weakness bold, and folly wisdom- 
strong, 
As doves are valorous to guard their young, 
And larks are wary from their nests to 1 


Is there a riddle, and resolved you nee ote 
Love—only love—and you are sure to read it. 





WHO WILL SHOW US ANY 
GOOD? 


[From The Christian World. ] 


It seems to be a daring thing for a man 
to say to his fellow-man, “ Come with us, 
and we will do thee good. ” Alas! the 
search for good is so keen and constant, 
while the disappointment is so utter and so 
dire. Butthe Church in all ages may dare 
to say it, for the good which it has to pro- 
pose, and concerning which it utters the 
promise, is that one good thing, that “ bet- 
ter part” which has been shown to it by 
the Lord. It has not stumbled upon it 
by accident, and, testing it, found in it ele- 
ments which seem to promise satisfaction. 
There is no scanning about it ; no question. 
It is the good which man was ‘made to seek 
for ; the missing which is the root of all his 
unrest and the secret of all his pain. It is 
the good which thé God-man held to 
ionenh all the anguish and darkness of 
Calvary, and which satisfies forever the 
spirits who behold the face of the Majesty 
onhigh. Moses, when he spoke that word, 
— with confidence, as he had the right 

to speak. _The Lord had spoken good of 
Israel, and the Lord fulfilled every word 
that he has ' ken.” There was nothing 
upon earth that was comparable with 
Israel’s condition and destiny. The freest, 
noblest, largest, and most fruitful life that 
man could live in those days, Israel was 
living there in the wilderness. They had 
heard the word by which all things live, 
and all beings. Their life was built on the 
everlasting rock. Hearing the Word of 
their unseen but ever-present Ruler, and 
obeying it, it was well with them. It was 
well with them in their State, in their 
homes, in their camps, in their marches ; 
it was well with them in life, well with 
them in death, and it would be well with 
then in God’s eternal kingdom on high. 
Well, always well, and forever. It wasa 

iorious honor to belong to such a nation ; 

it was a blessed thing to live in their fel- 
lowship. Jethro had the seeing eye that 
could discern it. Rahab had the eye to 
discern it in her day, ahd she and her 
house were saved. ... 

The loftiest spirits of our race interpret 
most fully this universal groaning. Indeed, 
it may be said that the true height of a 
man above his fellows is just in the propor- 
tion in which he pines for, and aims at, 
that “good” which § is ever above him in 
the height ; above his attainment, above his 

essi0N, but, blessed be God ! not above 

hope ; for by hope here, not by fruition, 
heii iy issaved. A great longing desire, 
the search for good, is the fuel which feeds 
the fire of genius in all its nobler forms and 
qualities; a great hope in the midst of the 
longing is added to the endowment of the 
rs wo men of genius, the great poets, 

ag mre and apostles of the world. Did 

isten only to the voice of humanity as 
it ‘finds utterance through the great ones of 
our race, we should conclude that restless, 
anne) lon nging is the normal experience 
of mankin 

History as well as Scripture is charged 
with the affirmation that the man or the 
society which persistently seeks to live on 
the lower plane of its existence, and makes 

“let us eat and let us drink, for to-morrow 
| we die” its simple philosophy of life, is 
| seeking death and loving the gates of hell. 
A seeker man is and must be. He can 
know no rest until he has tasted the higher 
joys of being, the joy of loving the 
anpeomely good, of doing the absolutely 
right, of knowing the Divinely true, of fel- 
lowship with Him whom to know is ever- 
lasting life. Here, in this aspiration and 
effort, is the seed of our future becoming, 
of the character we must bear, the experi- 





ence we must know, the destiny we must 
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work out for eternity. And the question 
for us all is, What seed are we sowing in 
this awful seed- field; what roots of mis- 
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THE SUNDAY SOHOOL TIMES. 





(January 13, 1883 





= 





That The Sunday School Times intends to give to 


its readers the best that can be had, is proven in the | 


announcements here made. Pastors, superintend- 
ents, and teachers will be quick to appreciate the 
good things thus put within their reach. 





The Critical Notes on the New lesson 
will be written by EX- PRESIDENT "1h THEODORE D. 
WOOLSEY, 0.0., LL.D., of Yale College, Chairman of 
the American Cheapest ¢ neg ven ities degen 

The Critical Notes on 
will be written b PROFESSOR W WILLIAM HL H. GREEN. 
0. LL.O., of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Chalrman of the American Company of Old Testa- 
ment Revisers. 


FOR THE FIRST SIX MONTHS. 





| 


| 
Special articles in the line of the lessons for the first | 


6ix months of the year have already been secured from 
the following distinguished scholars and writers of 
Europe and America, 


1 EY EX-PRESIDENT WOOLSEY, of Yale College :—An 


ntroduction to the Study of the Acts 

“a CASPAR RENE SRERORY, Lelpaig :—Critical 
‘Theories of the Composition of the A 

ov cnppevesy C. J. STILLE, University of Penn- 
syivania :— World as it Was in the Apostolic Age. 

na PROESSOR Joun i“ SROADUS, < o Southern 
Concerning t che Messiah, 8S "ya aes 

By BISHOP ELLICOTT, Chairman of the lish 


Company of N. T, Revisers:—The Influence of Christ 
as Shown in the Teachings of the Apostles, 





Phy HOPKINS, of Williams College: 
Purpose bf the Apostolic Miracles. 


paper. 


By PRINCIPAL J. by nes DAWSON —The 
Natural Aspects of the Rime 

By BISHOP G. F. of the Chi 
wey SSOP GF PIERCE of Meth. Epis. Church, 

By Dr. ck D. GINSBURG, the eminent writer on 
Jewish Antiquities:—The Jewish Authorities in the 
Apostolic Age. 

By DR. . ISAACS, EAitor of the Jewish Mes 
senger mf $8? the a. 

By PROFESSOR P. FISHER, of Yale Col- 
lege :— Persecutions the Early Church 

By BISHOP ALFRED LEE, of the Prot. Epis. Church, 
member of the ApGrican Sompany of of al Testament 
er ~The 


Dr. LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. :~The Herod 
oft @ Acis. 


By Or. GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN :—Angel Mes- 
sengers in the Beok of Acta. 

By PROFESSOR PHILIP SCHAFF, President of the 
American Bible Revision Committee :—Deacons and 
Deaconesses of the Apostolic Church. 

By DEAN HOWSON, joint author of Conybeare and 
Howson's Life of St. Paul: ~The Training of St. Paul 
for his Work among the Gentiles. 

By PROFESSOR LLEWELLYN J. EVANS, of Lane 
Theological Seminary :—Diversities within ‘the Apos- 
wlic Church. 

By PRESIDENT JOSEPH ANGUS, of the Lay oe 
oo | San Selsaek a Park, London; member of the g- 
lish of New Testame mt Revisers :— 
‘Apostolic Us Use. oft Old T t Pre ci 

By PROFESSOR L. T. TOWNSEND, of Boston Uni- 
pm fh :—Apostolic Opinions Concerning the Deity of 

ris' 

By PROFESSOR J, P. GULLIVER, of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary :—Communism in the Early Church. 

By Grener’ EDMUND DE SCHWEINITZ, of the Mo 
ravian Church :—The Missionary Spirit in the Apos- 
tolic Church. 

By PROFESSOR THEODOR ¢ CHRISTLIES, Bonn, Ger- 
many :—Early Christian M 

By ABBOT GERHARDT UHLWORN, Chief Ecclesiastic 
of the Lutheran Church in Hanover :—Christianity’s 
Conflict with Paganism. 

By PROFESSOR M. B. RIDDLE, member of the 

American Company of New Testament Revisers :— 
Antioch as a Centre. 


ane PRINCIPAL 6. M. 7 ee of Queen’s paveray, 
—Pagan I ast wil 


nations in Contr 
feeeeticn, 


By PRESIDENT LEMUEL MOSS, of Indiana Uni- 
versity :—The Secret of Christianity’s Power. 


By VICE-PROVOST C. P. KRAUTH. of University 
of Pennsylvania, member of the American Compan y 








Old Testament Revisers :—The Transition from the 
ewish to the Christian Church, as Illustrated by the 


awe Lp = MATTHEW vo of the Meth. 
—Practical Lessons from the Early Ch 


For the lessons from the Old Testament tn the last siz 
months of the year an equally strong series of articles 
ts in progress of arranging. 


re 


Each of the various departments of lesson helps will 
be conducted by the = most in treatin 
that particular phase of lesson study. edi 
force of the r, with H. Siew Trumbull at its head 
includes M. azard, so widely known as editor of 

The National Sunday School Teacher, of Chicago, 
which Font ical has, durt the past year, been 
merged in The Sunday Schi Times. 





In order to give an exhibit of the American Sunday- 
school field and work, a series of special re have 


pape 
been agvanges for, by which a eat cyt pas 4 man of 


each of the leading denominations will tell of the condi- 
tion and sco noon ee ty pects of that work in his denomi- 
national field, In this Ate papers arealready prom- 


from the following: 


REV. JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., for the M. E. Church. 
REV. W. G. E. CUNNYNGHAM, D.D., M. E. Ch. (South). 
REV. WARREN RANDOLPH, D_D., for the Bept 

A . ©. BOYKIN, for the Bapi. Church 
R - JAMES A. WO 
REV. A. E. DUNNING, for the Co: 4 

V. H. LOUIS BAUGHER, D.D., ang. Luth. Ch. 

REV. . MAX ae “ the ficleviin Church. 
REV. P. Weacaia for Ch. of United Brethren. 
BISHOP EDWARD CHENEY, Ref. Epis, Church. 
REV. F. M. GREEN, Christian (The Disciples) Ch. 
REV. D. Ht - MacvICAR, LL.D., for Canadian schools. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES.—From 1 to 4 
coghes, one year, $2.00 each; from 5 to 9 copies, $1.50 
each; from 0 to 19 copies. , $1.25 each ; 20 copies or over, 
} md each. Three or six months at the wane Fee 

nate rate. To the person = er 


oe pers for a sub. if ssired, will be sete the 
raciu 80. sen e 
indi vidtal ad dresses. The for a club must ali 


e@ papers 
e past-oftice excepting when the bee | ofa 
po Baal get their mail matte my ~ ed different post-offices, 
the papers will be sent according! y. 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.-— 
By a new plan, thesmaller sch which ot form 
large clubs. have the benefit of the very lowest rate. 
It provides that when the entire force of teachers in 
any school is less than , the club rate to such 
school shall be $1.00 ~% copy, on condition that the 





| Scholars’ Quarterly in your school or 
a 
| just on le the above r 








the se nutaber of coptes ordered in the club is not 
@ school, 


= than the 
Teachers to the came Metuieniaaey y be counted 
as ONE in 5 aaah @ stat t of the a 
teachers in a 

any one tssue of the pa’ Los tae to enable all the teachers 
of aschool to examine it, will be sent free. If a more 
taorough trial is desired, the paper will be sent for four 
weeks or less, as ordered, at rate of two cents a 
copy per week. 


FOR YOUR SCHOLARS. 
THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY.— 


Good teachers believe that it is wise tosecure for their 
scholars the best help that can be obtained, even 
though it may cost a little more than the chea . 
The Scholars’ Quarterly is quite unlike other quarterly 
lesson publications. You will wish to see a copy be- 
fore ordering lesson helps for 1883. The number for 
the first quarter is now ready. It has an apecouse 
illustrated cover, a beautiful colored map of 

Field of the First Missionaries,” pictures, music, bm 
the usual full assortment of lesson hel The Scholars’ 
Quarterly costs 25 cents a year, or $22.00 for a bundred 
copies a year ; three or six months at the yearly rate; 
under 10 copies, three months, seven cents each. It 
costs for five scholars, one year,$1.25; three months, 35 
cents; for 10 scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 
68 cents. Send seven cents for a specimen copy. 


TO INTRODUCE IT.—If you have not used The 

class within a 
you can have it, on trial, for one o quaster onl 
ular rates. Such orc 4 
niust be accompanied with the statement that the pub- 
lication bas not been used in the school or class within 
a year. 














THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF »as 


each Sunday’s lesson on a separate sheet by itself, w 4 
questions, notes, . The leaves for each month ar 
sent by mail in ample tl time for distribution. The price 
is $7.20 per hundred copies a year, or 60 cents a month, 
and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller 
quantities. An excellent leaf and at a low price. 


THE QUESTION LEAF is intended to tn- 


crease lesson studyat home, The omer printed 
on writing paper (a separate leaf for each wv) 
and require written onavers from the scholars. “It 
does not take the place of other lesson helps, but is a 
valuable supplement'to them. It is liked exceedingly 
by those who havetriedit. Price, 80cents per hundred 
& month, and the same proportionate rate for larger 
or smaller quantities. 





Can the teachers of your school afford to do without The Sunday School Times for 1883? Thousands of teachers in schools of all denominations, in the United States, Canada, and England, are now using the 
Perhaps nothing will be done toward forming @ club of subscribers in your school unless youemake a start. Now is the time to work the matter up. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent post free to any address in the United States or Canada for three months, on trial, for fifty cents. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, _Philadelphia, Pa. 








88th SEMI-ANNUAL 


STATEMENT 


OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE CO. 








Hartford, Conn., January 1, 1888. 
Paid-up Oash Capital, $600,000. 








TotalAssets, . . . .» §6,667,304.40 
oR Tap ohne 


Reserve, four per cent., 
oer for Ferinmarance, ao 
oo =, ms 


other liabilities, ~ + 288,962.00 


Total liabilities, ce. ca $4,992,095.20 
Surplus as regards policy-holders, $1,675,299 20 


Gestdere $4,077 048.49 
ent 626,084.71 








STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1882. 
~ Lire DEPARTMENT. 
Number of Life Policies written in 1882, .. 
Whole number of Life Policies in force, 
Gain in Life Policiesinforce,. . . . 
Amount Life Insurance in force, $22.836,313.00 
Gain in amount in force in 1882, #2,324,791.00 
Total claims paid in Life Department, $1,975,191.01 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 

Number of Accident Policies written in 1882, 103,121 
Gain in Policiesoveri#8l,. . . . . §,557 
Gain in Premiums over 1881, . . $134,562.79 
Whole number Accident Policies written, 846,452 
Number Accident Claims paid in 1882, - 15,503 
Amount Accident Claims paid in 1882, $750,572.36 
‘Whole number Accident Claims paid, . 84,761 
Whole amount Accident Claims paid, 

$5, 446,382.33 


Total Losses paid, both Departments, $7, 421,573.34 


JA8. G. BATTERSON, President. 

RODPNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 
GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 

J. B. LEWIS, M. D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 
WM. W. ALLEN, Ag’t and Att'y, 1428. Fourth St., 
W. P. MOSHER, Dist. Ag’t, 518 Walnut St., Phila, Pa. 


PERMANENTE = 


whole or a Hl y Be —. time > idevote 
It becomes an 
sit wherev er introduced This 


tea chance seldom offered. send & Co., yt rv 


2,042 
13,443 
887 








ful of the great Lp | family and —e of the preti 
conmences to grow and bloom 


pein | g May June and 
‘bulbs at very dow prices, and send'th 
to arrive in good cond 


Lilies (100 kinds) pert nd Plant 
Fruits. list of Lil 


reputation, are warranted 


lis Treatea or Fair 
y immediately afte 


ur oO! and Amary Mie ta the best America, 
lus in the werle. We onwill send Bs pe 
donble Pear! Tuberoses for 8 cents; 5 fine ha 


rgest 
poeple iT) OY named Gladiolus, 10 sorts for 
ts, See catalogue for other special offers. Our 
illustrated book of lilies lilies describes 200 aatelen te 24 tells how to grow them, 15 cents yh iy post; 
this advertisement as it Ad my Bane he ~ pte n this hip poner. an and peut that our 





CHILDS’ IMPROVED AMARYLLIS TREATEA AND CATALOGUE FOR 1883. 


The above cut represents our beautiful new Amar % 


ition, awe stam 
world of the true improved vane We sand } Bulb t oe i s for 15 say et a 2 conte, 3 3 tor 
35 cents, 6 for 60 cents, 12 tor 81.10,2 for for $4.0 for $3.73 or i Any boy or 
girl can, by canvassing their neighborhood, get ord: urchasing 
Wet) at di a x Tupi rates, make a hendsome profit "Wrap ik, Ba my $5.00 per day te ling them. 
AGENTS he ever Plan: to ts.‘ ese Bulbs. each order we send full directions for culture. 
ds B and Pi Our large, beautifully illustrated ue sent free to all who 
’ ts. “ae 


rchasing anything in our line. New and beautiful 

Flow er and Vere table Seeds, and Small 
retailers of named Gladio- 
Sowa 12 large 


eare i ty la 


nome? have ap 
J. LEWIS cathe: Queens, N. Y. 


Lily. Itis one of the most beautt- 
a bs all flowers, elther for pot or garden culture. It 
gro pr lanted, and creates a conte? wherever seen. It 
rows 12 to 15 Inches h es flowers very bong pure whwe.om sweet scented. Planted in irodnce th , they bloom 

, but in pots they will bloom also in wines, To tporoumely lass int 


them, we offer 
—_s = 5. oe 


guaran- 
The stock we supply > the gnly one in the 


id. Preserve 
fe established 





LESSON . 


the cheapest Lesson Leaf in use. 


have desired to increase lesson study at 


general use as soon as teachers learn its value. 


quantities. 








LEAV ES. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF furnishes each Sunday’s lesson on a separate sheet b 
itself, with questions, notes, home readings, marginal references, etc. 
are sent by mail in ample time for distribution. 
or 60 cents a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or sm 
ing the amount of poner and printing furnished, and the care given to its preparation, this is 


The leaves for each mont 
The price is ‘7. 20 bow handred copies a year, 
ler quantities. 


THE QUESTION LEAF is meeting tare want long felt by superintendents and teachers who 

The questions are printed on writing paper (a 
separate leaf for each Sunday), and require wate answers from the scholars. 
the place of other lesson helps, but is a valuable supplement to them. The leaf has been used 
for several months by some of the best Sunday-schools of the country, and is sure to come into 


Price, 80 cents per hundred a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller 
Orders not taken for less than a full calendar month. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Consider- 


It does not take 


. som Vecctable vad Flower Cul. 
cine inform condensed Gardening Book, 
ailthe 
on a 


lease aa am tt per you saw this). 
Peter Henderson & Co., 
Cortlandt St., New York. 

















offer the Latest Noveities in 
POT 


Bart Collecteon of Vercianic: 
est Collection of Vegetable. 
wer, ras and ‘Tree SEE . c 


Everything is test 
Address OOLE & Bi BO. becdamen PRLLL TOW: 











Our new cata- 
logue will tell you 
how safely, easily and 
cheaply you can buy 
clothing for men or boys 
by mail. Send your ad- 
dress, and we will forwerd it 
by return post. 


Wanamaker & Brown. 
Oak Hall, 
Sixth and Market Stus., Philadelphia. 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 





tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 








Whe Bunday School Times intends to admit only adivertinnsnents t that are trustworthy. Should, , however, an advertisement ofa party not In good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


er will refund 


to subearthers any 


any money 








